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The following diagram illustrates why: 





1. More than 150 independent schools, and colleges in 33 states have had Baldridge Reading 
Services conduct a Developmental Reading Program with their students. 
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Forty-First Annual Convention of the American 
Association of Junior Colleges 


FEBRUARY 28—MARCH 3, 1961, WASHINGTON, D.C. 


“AMERICA’S STAKE in the Junior College” 
was the theme for the Forty-first annual 
convention of the American Association 
of Junior Colleges held February 28 to 
March 3, 1961, at Washington, D.C. Five 
hundred seventy-two people registered 
representing 279 colleges and universities 
located in 46 states, the District of Colum- 
bia, Japan, and Chile. California led the 
list with delegates from 24 colleges. New 
York, Massachusetts, and Florida fol- 
lowed with 22, 21, and 20, respectively. 

Attesting to the deep current interest in 
junior colleges was the participation of 
high ranking officials from government, 
foundations, and other associations. Fol- 
lowing a stirring introduction by the 
United States Navy Band, Secretary Abra- 
ham Ribicoff, U.S. Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, brought greet- 
ings from that department and expressions 
of official and personal interest in the work 
of junior colleges. Also responsible for an 
opening session of unusual effectiveness 
was the keynote address by AAJC presi- 
dent, Henry W. Littlefield, and an impres- 
sive presentation by Senator Clifford Case 
of New Jersey. 

Prior to the general sessions the research 
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and service commissions of the Associa- 
tion devoted a day to the many important 
projects under their sponsorship. Well 
over one hundred people had a part in the 
meetings which included not only junior 
college presidents but university profes- 
sors, Officials from state departments of 
education, the U.S. Office of Education, 
and foundations. 

In discussion groups under the sponsor- 
ship of the commissions and in similar 
meetings following the general presenta- 
tions on Wednesday participants exam- 
ined major commitments of the junior col- 
lege if our society is to benefit from Ameri- 
ca’s stake in this institution. Topics ranged 
from ways of teaching larger numbers of 
students to a discussion of the opportuni- 
ties of independent and church-related 
junior colleges for educational leadership. 

The Washington locale resulted in the 
presence of resource people and consult- 
ants from many governmental agencies. 
An “Ask the Experts” session was well 
supported with attention given to the 
National Defense Education Act, alumni 
and educational fund raising, counseling 
and guidance, college housing, associate 
degree programs in nursing, educational 
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opportunities in the armed services, and 
many other areas of concern to junior col- 
lege personnel. 

At the annual business session Oscar H. 
Edinger, Jr., president of Mt. San Antonio 
College, Walnut, California, was elected 
president of the association. Charles L. 
Harman, president of Bluefield College, 
Bluefield, Virginia, was elected vice-presi- 
dent. Selected as board members for three- 
year terms were: Frederic T. Giles, presi- 
dent of Everett Junior College, Everett, 
Washington; and Harry E. Jenkins, presi- 
dent of Tyler Junior College, Tyler, 
Texas. 

The Association adopted the following 
resolutions: 


1. Accreditation 


Wuereas with the growth and general recog- 
nition of junior colleges, various accrediting 
associations and professional groups are seek- 
ing to accredit specific programs of instruction 
in junior colleges; and 

WHEREAS experience of senior colleges has 
shown that this can become needlessly burden- 
some and restrictive upon institutions; 

Be Ir Resotven, therefore, that the rep- 
resentation of AAJC to the NCA recommend 
that the AAJC adopt the following resolution: 
That AAJC requests the NCA to study the ex- 
tent of and the factors relating to the accredi- 
tation of junior colleges by specialized 
agencies, and report its findings within the 
year to AAJC through its representatives on 
the National Commission; 

And further, that AAJC urge its member insti- 
tutions to confine their accrediting relation- 
ships during this period to the regional as- 
sociations and the official state approving 
agencies. 
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2. Grants-in-Aid 


Wuereas America has a great stake in the 
future of junior colleges and the fulfillment 
of the junior college mission is handicapped 
by its exclusion from much financial assistance 
by the “4-year college” clause in provisions for 
financial aid; 

Be Ir Reso.vep, that the AAJC urge cor- 
porations and foundations to expand their 
concept of qualifying colleges to include 
junior colleges accredited by their regional 
association. 


3. Scholarships for Foreign Students 


Be Ir Resotven, that the AAJC urge the es- 
tablishment of an extensive system of federal 
junior college scholarships for foreign stu- 
dents, particularly from under-developed 
countries; also 

Be Ir Resotvep, that the AAJC immediately 
set up a committee to aid in the promotion of 


. this end and to coordinate and facilitate for- 


eign student programs in member junior col- 
leges, with special emphasis on students from 
under-developed countries. 


General Alfred M. Gruenther, Presi- 
dent of the American National Red Cross 
addressed the closing banquet session. A 
high point was the presentation by Presi- 
dent Littlefield of the first copy of the 
Jesse P. Bogue Memorial Edition of the 
Junior College Journal to Mrs. Jesse P. 
Bogue. The memorial issue to Dr. Bogue, 
executive secretary of the Amer’ As- 
sociation of Junior Colleges fu. e 
years, was made possible through cout 
butions of hundreds of friends of the ma: 
who did so much to advance the work u 
junior colleges in this nation and abroa”’ 





America’s Stake in the Junior College 


HENRY W. LITTLEFIELD 


EVERY NATION that would be great and 
equal to the tasks of its particular time 
must know and understand the ingredients 
of which greatness is fashioned. Beyond 
this such a nation must not mistake the 
patterns of an earlier day as the ones 
which will best serve the needs of tomor- 
row. Within this philosophy, a society 
must possess sufficient skill and ability in 
retaining and modifying the elements of 
greatness that have served man from the 
beginning, while unhesitatingly discarding 
those that no longer contribute to the 
desired purposes and, at the same time, 
calling upon every new resource that will 
guarantee the nation’s continuance of just, 
noble, and humanitarian leadership. All 
aspects of national life—economic, social, 
political, cultural, and religious must be 
reviewed again and again to determine 
their efficacy for meeting the ultimate 
goals. 

It is not our objective to consider here 
all the various aspects of government and 
society; rather it is our purpose to focus 
attention upon education in general as one 
of the most significant factors in the devel- 
opment of a people for leadership and 
greatness whatever the time and whatever 
the needs. More specifically; our concern 
is with a part of education which is gain- 





HENRY W. LITTLEFIELD is President of the 
American Association of Junior Colleges and 
President of the Junior College of Connecticut, 
Bridgeport, Connecticut. 
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ing increased recognition as an area that 
can supply to our national life a resource 
that can be a powerful force in our favor 
in this most crucial battle for survival be- 
tween our way of life and those who op- 
pose it. I refer to the almost unlimited and 
tremendous potential of the American 
junior college with its enrollment of ap- 
proximately 900,000 students in nearly 
700 public and private two-year colleges. 
It is then appropriate and right that in all 
humility the question should be raised by 
both those within the junior college move- 
ment and those without, namely, “What is 
America’s Stake in the Junior College?” 

Historically, this nation has placed its 
faith in education, more education, and 
still more education. Over the years one 
or more of the various levels of education 
have made significant contributions to the 
country’s growth. Extremely capable and 
wise colonial forefathers had no more than 
settled on our shores and made provisions 
for worshipping God and for food and 
shelter when they established the first 
common schools, Leaders of the American 
Revolution and those of our newly 
founded Republic recognized that essen- 
tial to the democratic way of life was an 
informed and educated citizenry that had 
the ability to govern and the understand- 
ing to be governed. When society was 
much less interdependent and government 
was comparatively simple, it was tolerable 
that education of the masses was restricted 
primarily to the common school and only 
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a very, very few went to secondary schools 
and the university. As conditions in the 
country changed and we moved from an 
agrarian to ,an industrial society, the for- 
mer educational patterns were inade- 
quate, not only to fulfill the political needs 
of democracy, but also the economic and 
social ones as well. Out of these pressures 
evolved the modern secondary school 
which extended educational opportunity 
upward for a very large proportion of the 
youth and resulted in a substantial in- 
crease in enrollment in a diversified system 
of higher education. The old-line liberal 
arts colleges and the universities expanded 
their curriculums to include more scien- 
tific, technical, and socio-economic offer- 
ings. Many new educational institutions of 
higher learning were founded which 
specialized in teacher education, nursing, 
engineering, business, and numerous tech- 
nical fields. Almost unnoticed was the 
start, during this period, of the junior col- 
lege movement as a very small segment 


of the growing program of higher educa- 
tion. 


Comparative humble beginnings, but 
given a political system that required an 
educated citizenry and with a substantial 
number of educational statesmen, the 
United States developed a great national 
system of education from the kinder- 
garten through junior and senior high 
school, through junior college to the four- 
year college and the university that recog- 
nized the full worth and dignity of man; 
that provided him with more of the ma- 
terial trappings of society than any of his 
contemporaries; that gave him more free- 
dom of thought and action than any pre- 
vious people; and that guaranteed to him 
greater security against the forces that 
would destroy him than any other society. 
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Basically, education in the United States 
has never been static, but has been char- 
acterized by the same kind of dynamism 
that was typical of economic and social 
progress. Whether viewed at the elemen- 
tary, the secondary or higher educational 
level the story is unalterably the same— 
from each succeeding generation a larger 
and larger percentage of the people of the 
United States have gone to school and 
continued their education for more years. 

It is no wonder that Americans have 
such abiding faith in their schools and col- 
leges. And yet, there are forces at work in 
our contemporary world that challenge 
the very foundation stones upon which 
we have built with such care and with 
such confidence. Recent events convince 
all of us that we are now engaged in a 
struggle for survival that is just as real and 
just as ruthless as any that has faced our 
country. It is just as real as the one which 
faced the first colonists in their battle 
against the Indians; it is just as real as the 
struggle which resulted in the establish- 
ment of this country as a free and inde- 
pendent nation; it is just as real as the 
struggle between the States to determine 
whether the country would remain half 
slave and half free; and it is just as real 
as the struggle for survival that brought 
America to the defense of Western civili- 
zation and of free men in two major world 
wars. The fact that the methods and the 
techniques are different must not deceive 
us about the nature of the conflict nor the 
ultimate objective of the enemy. There 
can be no doubt in any one’s mind—they 
seek to destroy our way of life and replace 
it with a society in which the will of the 
individual is subservient to that of the 
State. Writing in the September, 1960, 
issue of the magazine, The Rotarian, 
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Philip Wylie, noted author, states, “The 
free world has liberty to offer—equality, 
if it will—and a system of being and doing 
that has made its citizens the most healthy, 
comfortable and physically able in history. 
If the free nations can perform an honor- 
able and peaceful winning over of the un- 
committed peoples, they can eventually 
destroy the Red chance to create a Red 
world. If we free men fail the world, we 
shall eventually lose our own liberties and 
become slaves, too. That—not H-war sur- 
vival—is the challenge of the future. And 
it is my belief free men will eventually 
understand that truth and meet its chal- 
lenge. As long as we continue to think, 
mistakenly, that we can engage in, and 
win an all-out war, we shall fail to fight 
properly the only real war in which we 
and our children, and probably theirs, will 
be embattled—the so-called war for men’s 
minds.” (Philip Wylie, “Why I Believe 
There Will Be No All-Out War,” The 
Rotarian, September, 1960, p. 25). 


Serious as the forces from without may 
be, one must not be blinded to the 
critical problems from within. Whether we 
like to admit it or not, it is a fact that those 
whose responsibility it was to know, did 


not anticipate nor predict the great baby 
boom that began after World War II; it 
is a fact that the socio-economic experts 
in population fluidity, mobility, and mi- 
gration did not anticipate the extent of 
the movement from rural farm areas to 
industrialized urban centers; it is a fact 
that the economic authorities did not fore- 
see the fundamental impact of the new 
technological pattern upon man’s world 
of work; and it is a fact that educational 
leaders have been sadly remiss in their 
interpretation of the kind of educational 
program that is required to build the type 
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of society that is needed if our way of life 
is to become the predominant one. 

It is, then, against this tesselation with 
its pattern determined by forces which are 
far removed and much too much beyond 
our control, as well as those aspects which 
are close at hand and subject to determi- 
nation and design by us alone, that the 
question is raised again, ““What Is Ameri- 
ca’s Stake in the Junior College?” 

Certainly, it is crystal clear at this point 
that, in the United States, the first and 
foremost stake that our society has in 
education is one of democratization. As 
the country has evolved from the agrarian 
to industrial and now to the electronic and 
space ages, not only the nature of the 
educational program changes, but also the 
length of that experience. What seemed 
to be adequate for an earlier time is sig- 
nificantly deficient for more recent needs. 
Today, education must do so much more 
than teach man the basic skills, the knowl- 
edge essential for vocational and profes- 
sional competence, the appreciation of the 
fine arts and the essentials of good citizen- 
ship. Beyond this, education must develop 
people capable of making intelligent 
choices, with ability to judge and be 
judged, and people with a firm conviction 
for moral and spiritual values. Although 
the elementary and secondary schools 
have served in the past the democratiza- 
tion function in an admirable way, yet 
there is compeling evidence that if we are 
to use our educational system at or near 
its optimum in the days immediately 
ahead, the junior and community colleges 
of this country represent in the next quar- 
ter century the same kind of potential for 
democratization as the high school did in 
the previous fifty years. America’s stake 
is so great that those who are selected to 
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call the shots, whether reporting at the 
national, state, or local level, are unani- 
mous in recognizing the potential of the 
two-year college as a direct aid to expand- 
ing and upgrading education for democ- 
ratization by making available to more 
and more youth two years of education 
beyond high school. 

A second great stake that the United 
States has in its educational program and 
one that is closely related to democratiza- 
tion is equalization of educational oppor- 
tunity. If it is sound that our kind of 
society is dependent upon a high level of 
education for the largest number of citi- 
zens possible then anything that will con- 
tribute to the elimination of barriers to 
educational opportunity is of vital concern 
to the country. Here again, the United 
States has a tremendous stake in the junior 
college, because its very concept and or- 
ganization aims to provide educational 
opportunity at the college level for a 
larger and larger portion of the college-age 
youth. Since many junior colleges are local 
institutions, they extend opportunity by 
decentralizing higher education and mak- 
ing it geographically accessible; since 
many junior colleges are tax-supported 
and are. located within commuting dis- 
tances, the barrier of financial cost to the 
student is greatly lessened ; and since many 
junior college programs appeal to women 
both from the nature and the length of 
the course, there is a tendency to reduce 
the sex barrier to higher educational op- 
portunities. Not an inconsiderable impact 
of the local two-year college is the oppor- 
tunity provided adults to study on a part- 
time basis. Currently, there is no other 
institution of higher education, other than 
the two-year college, that can contribute 
so much to the needs of the nation in the 
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areas of democratization and of equaliza- 
tion of opportunity. 

A third stake that the United States has 
in its educational system is a continuous 
flow of individuals with sufficient educa- 
tion and training to participate effectively 
in the country’s economic growth. Edu- 
cation has long been recognized as an 
investment which will result in increased 
productivity. Paul H. Landis recently 
stated, ““The United States has a higher 
ratio of college-trained than any other 
people; yet jobs go begging in almost every 
profession and technical field. Our edu- 
cation is practical. Much of it is technol- 
ogy-oriented; all of it is work-oriented.” 
(Paul H. Landis, “Values American Edu- 
cation Offers the World,” Educational 
Record, October, 1960, page 283). It is 
most pertinent to note that the gap be- 
tween workers in production industries 
and service fields will widen with more 
and more employees needed in the latter 
category. 

Fundamental disruptions in the eco- 
nomic scene have a most significant effect 
upon those who are a part of the working 
force resulting in hundreds of thousands of 
unemployables. This problem of obsoles- 
cence in human resources is becoming 
more and more acute. No matter what 
else may characterize the next half cen- 
tury, the United States and the other 
nations of the free world must not only 
out-produce, but also must reach a much 
higher degree of efficiency in utilizing 
their human resources. Critical shortages 
in specialized professional and technical 
fields must be avoided. Contrary to the 
opinion held by many, all the facts point 
to a continued shortage of professionally 
and technically trained people for many 
decades to come. The only surplus. of 
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workers that is foreseeable is in the cate- 
gory of the unskilled. There are many of 
us who believe that we are wasting a sub- 
stantial part of our youth potential by not 
having a greater proportion of the more 
capable young men and women attend 
college. In its report on Man power, Chal- 
lenge of the 1960’s, the United States 
Department of Labor states that whereas 
70 per cent of the new young entrants into 
the labor market during the 1960’s will be 
high school graduates or better, yet a 
staggering 30 per cent, or 7,500,000 new 
young workers will have less than a high 
school education and of these 2,500,000 
will not have finished grade school. And 
this, during a period when the nation will 
urgently need people with more and better 
educational backgrounds. A country that 
has had to learn the hard way that there 
is a limit to its natural resources is going 
to learn in the years immediately ahead 
that it cannot afford to waste its human 
individuals 
must be brought to their optimum capa- 


resources. Somehow more 
bilities if we are to eliminate the shortage 
of creative people so sorely needed in 
science, in technology, in government, in 
human relations, and in spiritual under- 
standing. The need is great; the goal is 
achievable; but only if the pattern for 
doing things is adapted to tomorrow’s 
world. 

Just as the junior colleges of this country 
are in a position to make their contribu- 
tions to our way of life through the de- 
mocratization and equalization functions, 
so they are a major potential source for 


providing this country with a vast reser- 
voir of semi-professional workers and 
technicians. Further, junior colleges can 
spearhead a critical evaluation of the 
functions of professional workers to the 
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end that job analysis will result in the 
highest level of function being reserved 
for the fully trained professional person, 
with lower levels of functions being as- 
signed to the semi-professional and the 
technician, and with the lowest level re- 
served for the less skilled. The outstanding 
contribution which the junior college 
made through its development of the as- 
sociate degree program for the registered 
nurse is a most compelling example of 
what can be done by taking a new look at 
the educational pattern for a profession. 
All evidence points to the fact that to ig- 
nore a realignment of our job facets can 
be most detrimental to the nation’s in- 
terest. America’s stake in the junior college 
is most significant because of the ability 
of these institutions to provide a flow of 
trained workers for the semi-professions, 
industry, business, and for the service oc- 
cupations. With the expectation that there 
will be 1,000 junior colleges enrolling 
over 2,000,000 students annually by 1970 
and with increased in semi- 
professional and technical curriculums, 
the gap between the supply of trained per- 
sonnel and the country’s need can be nar- 
rowed. Further, it is reasonable to take the 
position that without a great national 
program of junior colleges, a large num- 
ber of these young people would never 
have attended any type of college. 

In noting the contributions of the jun- 
ior colleges to man’s world of work one 
must not channel his thinking only in 
terms of the new or recent high school 
graduates who will study full-time, but 
he must also visualize the hundreds of 
thousands of workers and housewives who 
come to its campuses, primarily on a part- 
time basis, for specialized programs in 
semi-professional and technical curricu- 


interest 
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lums, for courses in liberal adult educa- 
tion, or for individual subjects meeting a 
particular need. The very existence of jun- 
ior college programs makes it possible for 
many of the professions to explore better 
ways and means of utilizing their own re- 
sources. For instance, today, the dental 
hygienist with a junior college education 
performs certain professional functions 
previously performed only by the practic- 
ing dentist ; the semi-professional engineer 
with a two-year basic program relieves the 
engineer of certain tasks performed pre- 
viously by the fullfledged engineer; the 
teacher’s aide with the equivalent of a 
junior college education is being used to 
assist teachers in more and more school 
systems; and, then there is the registered 
nurse previously referred to, who is a 


graduate of a two-year junior college pro- 
gram and who is proving to be an ex- 
ceptionally capable bedside nurse. One 


could mention other examples which are 
indicative of a trend which will accelerate 
during the next ten years, not only because 
it is the reasonable and the sensible thing 
to do with highly skilled workers, but also 
because necessity will dictate that human 
resources be utilized efficiently and 
effectively. 

A characteristic of the junior college 
that makes it distinctive from other post- 
secondary institutions that aim to provide 
a part of the reservoir of technicians and 
skilled workers is its stress upon general 
and liberal education as an essential part 
of the total educational experience. Thus, 
there is included in these programs an 
emphasis upon acquiring basic under- 
standings, developing the inquiring mind, 
and making intelligent choices. The more 
people we can have with specialized skills, 
who also have these earmarks of the 
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broadly educated, the better it augurs for 
our future. No one should underrate the 
capabilities of the young people who have 
chosen these types of careers. Somehow 
we must get across to all that a different 
education is not an inferior education and 
that high quality is possible here as it is 
in all other areas. It thus behooves the 
country to maintain its junior colleges 
strong in order that they may continue to 
participate to the optimum in this most 
important aspect of national growth. 

No one would question that in a demo- 
cratic society education is the force that 
gives form and substance to the social 
status of a people. In some ways its in- 
fluence in this regard may be greater than 
in the fields of politics or economics. 
Through our system of education, all may 
learn and all may know that the dignity 
and worth of the individual is the source 
of the nation’s greatest strength. There are 
those who wonder if the combination of a 
high degree of economic subsistence and 
of political and religious freedom with an 
ever increasing level of education hasn’t 
undermined the social mores to such an 
extent as to threaten the very society it 
seeks to enhance. Much has been written 
about the cultural and social lag in mod- 
ern times. To some extent, education must 
accept at least a part of the responsibility 
of this defect. In its efforts to keep its ob- 
jectives broad and to provide maximum 
freedom, education has failed to keep up 
with the needs of a rapidly changing so- 
ciety. Whereas all of us know and accept 
the fact that we live in a world charac- 
terized by dynamic change, yet in our de- 
sire to retain in our educational programs 
the basic verities of all time we have made 
unwise decisions that have left us clinging 
to certain raiments of the past which act 
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as heavy anchors as we strive to move 
forward. Let there be no mistake if we 
would hit this so-called social lag head 
on, our educational programs from the 
kindergarten through the university must 
be under constant scrutiny. Important as 
the need for improvements in instruction 
in the sciences may be, we must not be 
deterred from a continuous critical anal- 
ysis of present practices in other fields such 
as history, political science, psychology, 
sociology, and communications. It is ap- 
parent that education as a social force in 
a democratic society is closely allied to its 
functions of democratization and equali- 
zation. The more people we can educate 
who will develop sound bases of value 
judgments, who can distinguish between 
liberty and license, and who are convinced 
that moral and ethical conduct pay off, 
the greater our chance to preserve for 
future generations our kind of society. 
Thus, once again, America’s stake in the 
junior college in terms of education as a 
social force is most significant because 
everything points to the fact that the 
key to social adjustment may rest in hav- 
ing an increasingly larger segment of our 
population with some formal education in 
a college-oriented setting. In the years 
ahead the junior college can be as selec- 
tive as the people wish it to be or it can 
open its doors to every high school gradu- 
ate. Junior colleges with their emphasis 
upon general and liberal! education can 
develop people with a broadened social 
consciousness and a more serious interest 
in the current scene. In particular, cer- 
tain private junior colleges, many of 
which are church-related, and many of 
which are residential, will continue to 
make a special contribution in developing 
young people with high Christian ideals 
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and with high ethical standards. Because 
of their very nature they bring to the 
total junior college movement added 
strength. The stake of the United States 
in the junior colleges in terms of social 
progress is that much greater because of 
the presence of both public and private 
institutions and of the comprehensive 
junior colleges and the more specialized 
two-year institutions. 

In considering the question of the po- 
tential of the junior college for national 
welfare, it is important to think of it in 
relation to other areas of higher educa- 
tion. On every hand we hear much about 
the anticipated shortage of facilities for 
those desiring a college or university edu- 


cation in the years immediately ahead. 
Just as it is most necessary that we make 


the best possible use of our human re- 
sources, so we have the dictum to use our 
other resources likewise. This country has 
no alternative but to increase vastly the 
number of professional and research 
workers. The prediction that colleges and 
universities will double their enrollments 
by 1970 is viewed by many with con- 
siderable concern. Whereas it may be pos- 
sible to provide the physical facilities 
through new construction and more effh- 
cient use of present buildings, yet there is 
plenty of reason to be concerned whether 
qualified faculty will be available. The 
citizens and their government have reason 
to view the whole situation as one de- 
manding thorough study. Here again, it 
is pertinent to ask, “What Is America’s 
Stake in the Junior College?” From its 
earliest days, the junior college has per- 
formed the so-called transfer function. As 
such a purpose made real sense at that 
time, so it is even more logical today when 
there is such an urgent need to relieve 
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some of the pressure from the four-year 
colleges and universities. If freshman and 
sophomore classes are kept to a minimum 
on university campuses, the facilities will 
be available for more and more upper 
division studies and research. The trans- 
fer record of junior colleges is com- 
mendable as many recent studies have 
shown. More and more talented and aca- 
demically capable young people are going 
to the two-year college first and then trans- 
ferring to the four-year college or uni- 
versity. We must avoid the pitfall of think- 
ing of the junior college as a place for 
the dullard, the incapable and the un- 
motivated. However, it is apparent that 
the junior college can perform a most im- 
portant screening function for many who 
desire four-year college, but who for one 
reason or another decide to start their 
education in a two-year institution. Con- 
sidered from the national interest the 
transfer function of the junior college 1s 
most significant since it provides an addi- 
tional means for hundreds of thousands of 


young people to obtain upper division and 


full university studies. 

One could not discuss this topic ade- 
quately without some reference to edu- 
cation as a cultural force as distinctive 
from the major emphasis already related. 
Somehow the people must be encouraged 
to seek more and more of the elements of 
the “good life”—the finer things of man’s 
heritage. Living in a world that has placed 
the highest of priorities on the sciences, 
an increasing gap is resulting between 
them and the humanities. But junior col- 
leges have given special consideration to 
those education experiences that con- 
tribute directly to increased understand- 
ing of the cultural. The programs for the 
transfer student are predominantly liberal 
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and general in philosophy. As a rule the 
semi-professional and technical curricu- 
lums include a significant number of 
courses with cultural development as an 
objective. 

Stull another concern of the country 
that pertains to its educational system and 
one that is bound to get additional at- 
tention is the whole area of international 
understanding. Through many means col- 
leges and universities have contributed 
significantly to this objective. In recent 
months the proposal for a _ so-called 
Point-4 Youth Corps or Peace Corps has 
given added impetus to developing pro- 
grams that will assist our own youth in 
acquiring a depth of understanding of the 
peoples of the world and their societies 
while stressing provision for increased op- 
portunity for young people in other 
countries to know our country better. It is 
now obvious that any exchange program 
which envisions large numbers of youth 
as roving ambassadors must be preceded 
with a carefully organized educational 
experience. which will face the issues 
little to chance. 
America’s stake in the junior colleges is 


squarely and leave 
great indeed because as the highest level 
of education that is concerned with mass 
education, as a comparatively new, and 
flexible institution with many of its col- 
leges comprehensive in scope, and, as an 
educational institution that is college- 
oriented with programs stressing the why 
as well as the how, the opportunity is ever 
present to widen students’ knowledge of 
the world. Here is a reservoir for giving 
new meaning and increased comprehen- 
sion to the effective use of our human re- 
sources in the nation’s effort to replace 
misunderstanding with understanding, de- 
jection with hope, suspicion with confi- 
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dence, and hostility with friendship, not 
only among those who are on the side of 
free men, but also among those who 
would destroy our way of life. 

In conclusion, it is evident that Amer- 
ica’s stake in the junior college is great 
indeed. As an institution that will help 
meet the needs of society for educating at 
the college level a much larger proportion 
of its people, junior colleges are opening 
wider more and more doors to higher 
education. The country’s needs demand 
that the progress of democratization and 
of equalization move forward—this the 
junior college is doing, can, and will con- 
tinue to do. Next, the junior college po- 
tential in terms of man’s world of work 
with its commonly accepted function of 
educating for the semi-professions and the 
technical and junior colleges will continue 
to contribute in a most significant way to 
this critical area in the years ahead. Then 
the junior colleges are most important to 
the country on the basis of meeting some 
of society’s broader requirements. Beyond 
these factors, junior colleges can provide, 
in a modest way, support to the cultural 
and the 
country. Doubtless, there are many other 


international needs of our 


ways in which junior colleges can fulfill 
their promise. 

To the person familiar with the junior 
college movement it may appear that 
there is little that is new or unique in what 
has been noted. However, what is new, 
what 1s of significance, what is of con- 
cern to all of us, is a realization that the 
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junior colleges face a gigantic task that 
far exceeds anything conceived by any of 
its leaders past or present. And yet our 
country, if it is to survive, can do with no 
less than the optimum potential of the 
two-year college. It is only right that we 
make it very clear that whereas we have 
been concerned with the special mission 
of junior colleges this does not mean that 
other areas of education have decreased 
responsibilities for fulfilling their obliga- 
tions to society. There are others whose 
job it is to make clear the unique functions 
of our public schools and our four-year 
colleges and universities in the period 
ahead. Although there will be many areas 
of shared responsibility, it does seem that 
the primary concern of junior colleges is 
in the area which have been noted. 

It is, indeed, a most sobering experience 
to picture the place of the junior college 
against the background of broad national 
needs. With the potential of the junior 
college recognized both from within and 
from without, and with the ultimate ob- 


jective of our society to do everything 


possible to move closer and closer to the 
achievement of our national goals, the 
direction junior colleges must take 1s 
clearly charted. When time shall have run 
its course, and an evaluation has been 
made of the contributions of junior col- 
leges, it is just barely possible that their 
distinct and unique functions may prove 
to be that extra plus value that will tip 
the scales in favor of our way of life. 
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THE YEAR 1960 may very well have been 
one of the most important in the history 
of the American Association of Junior 
Colleges and in the development of junior 
colleges in this nation. The times in which 
we live have demanded that junior col- 
leges move with alacrity toward the ful- 
filment of their potential. 

Financial resources have been made 
available to the Association to further its 
objectives in strengthening junior colleges 
across this land. A commitment of 
$240,000 by the W. K. Kellogg Founda- 
tion to the American Association of Jun- 
ior Colleges was announced in the fall of 
1959. The money payable over a period of 
five years began with $60,000 in January, 
1960, and has as its purpose the strength- 
ening and expanding of the professional 
services of the Association to junior col- 
leges and to communities planning the 
establishment of these institutions. The 
action of the Foundation was in response 
to the proposal of the Association for 
funds to meet the following needs: more 
frequent meetings of its five Research 
and Service Commissions, the publication 
of reports as a part of a diffusion-of- 
research program, making consultants 
available to individual institutions and to 
local communities planning junior col- 
leges, and support of other phases of an 
expanded program. Provision has been 


made for addition to the Association staff 
of a Director of Publications as well as 
another professionally qualified person to 
work with certain commissions. 


STAFF 


As the result of funds made available, 
Dr. ‘Thomas Merson, formerly Dean of 
Instruction at Bakersfield College, was 
named to the Washington office staff to 
work with Commissions on Instruction, 
Curriculum and Student Personnel. Miss 
Elizabeth Reed was appointed as Director 
of Publications. William G. Shannon, who 
was named to the staff two years ago, 
continues to serve as Assistant Executive 
Director, and provides staff assistance for 
the Commissions on Administration and 
Legislation. 


MEMBERSHIP 


Total membership of the American As- 
sociation of Junior Colleges is now 502 
institutional, 10 organizational sustaining, 
and 126 individual. New members are: 
Antelope Valley College, Lancaster, Calif. 
Roosevelt Junior College, W. Palm Beach, 

Fla. 

Berkshire Comm. College, Pittsfield, Mass. 

Auburn Comm. College, N.Y. 

Coll. of the Siskiyous, Weed, Calif. 

Jr. College of Broward Cty., Fort Lauder- 
dale, Fla. 
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Indian River Jr. Coll., Ft. Pierce, Fla. 

Erie Cty. Tech. Inst., Williamsville, N.Y. 

Hudson Valley Comm. Coll., Troy, N.Y. 

Queen of the Apostles Coll., Harriman, 
N.Y. 

Dade Cty. Jr. Coll., Miami, Fla. 

Mercy Jr. Coll., St. Louis, Mo. 

Ancilli Domini Coll., Donaldson, Ind. 

Presentation Jr. Coll., Aberdeen, S. Dak. 

Brewton-Parker Coll., Mt. Vernon, Ga. 

San Benito Coll., Hollister, Calif. 

Concordia Coll., Milwaukee, Wisc. 

Chamberlayne Jr. Coll., Boston, Mass. 
(reinstated ) 

Glendale Coll., Glendale, Calif. 
stated ) 

Montreat-Anderson Coll., Montreat, N.C. 

St. Leo Coll., St. Leo., Florida 

Lincoln Jr. Coll., Ft. Pierce, Fla. 

Point Park Junior Coll., Pittsburgh, Penn- 
sylvania. 


(rein- 


CONFERENCES 


Several very important conferences 


were held during the year. Only two will 
be mentioned. Under the chairmanship of 
Marvin C. Knudson, President until 
March, 1960, Board members, Commis- 
sion chairmen, and staff members con- 
sidered the role of the Association at a 
meeting in Dallas, Texas, January 15-17. 
This meeting was supported by funds 
from the U. S. Steel Foundation. The par- 
ticipants examined ways of increasing the 
effectiveness of the Association in the light 
of its current and future objectives. 
Another event of importance in the As- 
sociation’s activities and closely related to 
probable future moves was the Confer- 
ence on the Two-Year College held at 
Berkeley, California, December 6 and 7. 
A grant from the Lilly Endowment to the 
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University of California made this confer- 
ence possible. Sponsorship was by the 
Center for the Study of Higher Education 
of the University of California and the 
American Association of Junior Colleges. 
This was the first time that a highly diver- 
sified group representing leaders in gov- 
ernment, education, business, industry and 
labor had come together to consider the 
work of the junior and community col- 
leges. The conference was of value in its 
identification of issues and in its emphasis 
upon a growing national assignment of 
the two-year institutions. The conference 
was judged to be most helpful although 
the results were different from those an- 
ticipated. The conference report is being 
published and will be useful not only to 
the Association but to all those people in 
the country who have interest in or re- 
sponsibility for junior colleges. 


UNIVERSITY CENTERS FOR JUNIOR 
COLLEGE ADMINISTRATION 


Certainly one of the most significant de- 
velopments of this or any other year in 
the work of junior colleges has been the 
establishment of ten university centers for 
the preparation of junior college ad- 
ministrators. Funds for these programs 
have been provided by the W. K. Kellogg 
Foundation. We look back slightly more 
than a year to the meeting of the Com- 
mission on Administration of AAJC No- 
vember 9 and 10, 1959, in Chicago. The 
Commission met to consider types of uni- 
versity programs needed to supply a grow- 
ing number of highly qualified junior 
college and community college admin- 
istrators. Primary attention of the 16-man 
commission was directed to the formula- 
tion of a statement incorporating the 
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views of those practicing administrators 
toward the types of experiences needed 
to prepare and “refresh” administrative 
leaders in the junior colleges. The AAJC 
commission felt it was timely to prepare 
a statement describing the kinds of uni- 
versity programs that would be most help- 
ful in the preparation of administrative 
personnel. 

The Commission emphasized the neces- 
sity of a close working relationship among 
the universities which have programs in 
junior college administration as well as 
widespread dissemination of materials de- 
veloped in such programs. Furthermore, 
the Commission expressed its desire to 
meet with members of university staffs 
and other persons “for the purpose of 
advancing the important work now be- 
ing established and for the continuous 
improvement of our independent and 
joint efforts on behalf of higher 
education.” 

On March 23 representatives of the 
AAJC Commission on Administration 
and representatives of the universities 
which by that time had been awarded 
grants by the Foundation to establish 
junior college administrator centers met 
in Los Angeles. ‘The major purpose of the 
meeting was to plan ways to coordinate 
the activities of these centers and relate 
them to AAJC. The meeting showed that 
AAJC would have serious and continued 


responsibilities in the junior college lead- 


ership program. The Association through 
its Commission agreed to help in recruit- 
ment of students (in-service and pre- 
service) , disseminate information, recom- 
mend research areas, and provide for com- 
munication among the centers through 
meetings and publications. It was also 
agreed that the Commission would serve 
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as an advisory committee at the national 
level and aid in evaluating the various 
programs. Subsequently a letter from the 
Association was sent to all junior college 
presidents describing the leadership pro- 
gram and the opportunities available 
within it. A poster was sent to all junior 
colleges, graduate schools and colleges of- 
fering graduate programs. 

Not all of the university activities can 
be mentioned here. However, as a matter 
of historical interest it should be noted 
that the Western Conference on Junior 
College Administration held at the Uni- 
versity of California in Los Angeles, July 
6 to 8 marked the beginning of the first 
organized systematic effort of this kind in 
the preparation of junior college ad- 
ministrators. Sponsors of the Conference 
were Stanford University, the University 
of California at Los Angeles, and the Uni- 
versity of California at Berkeley. 

The universities named established a 
cooperative program. Subsequently, the 
University of Michigan, Michigan State 
University, and Wayne State University 
organized a similar arrangement. Other 
universities participating are ‘Teachers 
College at Columbia University, Florida 
State University, University of Florida, 
and the University of Texas. Staffing will 
soon be complete in the centers. Candi- 
dates have been selected. Moreover, in- 
stitutes and workshops for people now 
engaged in junior college administration 
are being offered by individual universi- 
ties and some by participating universities 
cooperatively. Members of the Commis- 
sion on Administration work closely with 
professors representing the ten centers. 


COMMISSION ACTIVITIES 


As a result of funds made available 
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each of the five Research and Service 
Commissions and the Editorial Board of 
the Journal met this year in a two or three 
day session. 

About 100 administrators of the na- 
tion’s junior colleges participated in 
these meetings. This has been the first 
time that a program of such proportions 
has been possible, and important results 
are already evident. 


COMMISSION ON LEGISLATION 


The Commission on Legislation gave its 
attention to the formulation of a state- 
ment to be used by communities interested 
in establishing community colleges, by 
state legislators for guidance in formulat- 
ing legislation, and by administrators in 
higher education concerned with state 
plans for community colleges. The state- 
ment aims to suggest desirable character- 
istics and underlying philosophy as well as 
effective organization. The statement has 
been widely distributed. 

While preparing the “Guide” members 
of the Commission became concerned 
over the lack of information available 
generally in this field and the need for a 
nationwide assessment of experience of 
educators, legislators, and lay yeaders con- 
cerned with junior college legislation. The 
Commission approved a proposal that a 
national conference be called in 1961 to 
help meet this need and to prepare for 
the publication of additional necessary lit- 
erature and materials. The Board of Di- 
rectors of the Association has approved 
the proposal and the Commission and its 
staff are now proceeding with plans for 
the conference, a major enterprise for 
1961. Included in the list of participants 
will be junior college administrators, staff 


of the U.S.O.E., staff of State Depart- 
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ments of Education, university educators, 
selected state legislators and lay citizens. 
The Commission plans to publish a 
printed revised edition of “A Guide to 
State Legislation for Community Col- 
leges” following the conference. 


COMMISSION ON ADMINISTRATION 


It has been indicated previously that 
the major project for the Commission on 
Administration during 1960 was expressed 
in the services offered toward the estab- 
lishment of university centers for junior 
college administrators and for a continu- 
ing relationship with these centers and 
between the centers and the Association. 
In the view of the Commission, this ac- 
tivity will continue to have a primary 
claim upon its attention. 

However, it provided the Board of Di- 
rectors with guidance in the establishment 
of a consulting service which will be avail- 
able to communities, agencies, and insti- 
tutions either planning junior colleges or 


attempting to improve them. A panel of 


25 junior college presidents is being se- 
lected. Services of these active administra- 
tors will be available through the Wash- 
ington office and upon a basis of the 
organization receiving assistance provid- 
ing travel expense and maintenance. A 
brochure will be published soon after the 
convention describing services to be given 
and listing the consultants. 


COMMISSION ON INSTRUCTION 


The foremost concern of this Commis- 
sion is a continuous supply of competent 
instructors. This is followed closely by 
realization that pressing enrollments will 
require a vigorous search ,for improved 
means of fostering learning. 

A brochure to assist in recruiting junior 
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college teachers is in process of revision, 
and early publication is anticipated. Plans 
are in process now to promote improved 
programs in teacher preparation in uni- 
versities and to increase the number of 
summer worshops which deal with prob- 
lems of instruction in specific subject 
fields. 

But recruitment and better programs 
of preparation of teachers will not provide 
the information needed to realize the 
claim that junior colleges are institutions 
that specialize in outstanding teaching. 
To achieve this goal it is recognized that 
better instructional practices than we now 
know must be uncovered through re- 
search. The Commission has selected sev- 
eral areas for research exploration. 

Particular attention is being given to 
the merits of honors programs in general 
and independent study in particular. An 
exploratory survey has been conducted of 
the prevalence of honors programs in 
junior colleges and interest in promoting 
them further. Following these preliminary 
explorations the Commission intends to 
design a series of experiments to be con- 
ducted in selected junior colleges to test 
the effectiveness of independent study and 
other “honors” programs for both the 
superior student and the average student. 
Independent study has been selected for 
initial consideration because of the view 
that developing habits of independent 
study is a necessary characteristic of all 
really excellent teaching. 

Another research project under con- 
sideration by the Commission is a critical 
evaluation of the present practices of 
teaching sub-freshman English. It is rec- 
ognized that English deficiency is an al- 
most universal problem in comprehensive 
community colleges and that developing 
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effective communication is unquestion- 
ably a goal of universal importance. 

Financial assistance will be sought to 
support these two research projects, Le., 
independent study and sub-freshman Eng- 
lish. Even though the experimentation 
contemplated may not uncover startling 
effective methods of instruction, it is 
hoped that the spirit of seeking improved 
methods of instruction will become con- 
tagious and ignite this inspiration in 
teachers tostrive for better means of 
instruction. 


COMMISSION ON STUDENT PERSONNEL 


It is generally accepted that the success 


of junior colleges depends on their having 
effective programs of admissions, testing 
and guidance. Guidance has been de- 
scribed as the keystone of the success of 
the junior college. Recognizing this fact 
the Commission on Student Personnel has 
initiated an interrelated series of projects 
designed to stimulate improved practices 
and to uncover better ways of serving 
students. 

Steps have already been taken toward 
the establishment of university centers for 
the preparation of junior college guidance 
and counseling personnel, Programs of- 
fered would be designed to recruit and 
prepare experienced instructors for coun- 
seling responsibility and also perhaps 
more important to provide opportunities 
for improvement of those presently en- 
trusted with counseling assignments. A 
few university programs will be available 
during the summer of 1961, and further 
development can be anticipated the fol- 
lowing year. 

The Commission realizes that there is a 
lack of simple authoritative description 
of ideal and practical guidance practices 
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and techniques and therefore has adopted 
a program of preparation of a series of 
“How to Do It” bulletins covering ini- 
tially the essential features of a guidance 
program, a testing program, job place- 
ment practices, follow-up studies, and re- 
ferral procedures. The first bulletin will 
deal with essential features of the guid- 
ance program. These bulletins will be 
supplemented by local and regional work- 
shops, by institutional visits by consult- 
ants, by programs of inter-institution visi- 
tation in an effort to bring best practices 
to the attention of as many administrators, 
advisors, and counselors as possible. The 
bulletins will be written by the most ex- 
perienced junior college personnel in the 
counseling and guidance field. Improved 
practices in individual junior colleges will 
be stimulated through increased regional 
association and increased uni- 
versity center leadership. 


concern 


The Commission is encouraging several 
junior colleges to serve as centers for ex- 
ploration and experimentation and will 
select other junior colleges to develop 
pilot programs that may be emulated as 
models of more effective practices in ad- 
missions, testing, and guidance. Results of 
these efforts will not be immediately ap- 
parent, but the prospect of long range 
improvement through research findings 
and from model programs might well 
prove to be the most rewarding of efforts 
as these institutions are confronted with 
doubled enrollments. 


COMMISSION ON CURRICULUM 


This Commission is concentrating its 
efforts this year within two fields of cur- 
riculum development—vocational-techni- 
cal education and adult education or com- 
munity services. Many junior colleges 
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need assistance promoting two fields of 
technical education: the engineering- 
related curriculums and those associated 
with medicine. The Commission is prepar- 
ing blueprints for colleges to follow in es- 
tablishing these programs and preparing 
guidelines which will require considera- 
tion of basic questions such as enrollment 
and finance before such programs are 
developed. 

The Commission is looking for answers 
to certain basic questions regarding tech- 
nical education and realizes that these can 
be found only by research. Technical in- 
stitutes minimize general education in 
order to present as much technical edu- 
cation as possible. Is this best? Some col- 
leges prescribe pre-engineering science for 
the students in technician programs. Is 
this more effective than specially designed 
science courses for these technical majors? 
Some colleges believe their responsibility‘ 
lies only in preparation of technicians and 
technologists. Others believe a program 
for preparation of technicians cannot be 
completed in two years. Others are asking 
what high school preparation best pre- 
students for technician type 
curriculums. 

As an initial step to resolve these and 
other problems, the Commission is initiat- 
ing experimental study to evaluate the ef- 
fect on student achievement of courses in 
math, English, and science specially de- 
signed for students enrolled in technical 
curriculums versus these programs with 
traditional university parallel pre-engi- 
neering courses in these fields. Other such 
studies may very well follow as effort and 
financial support are available. 

The Commission feels that the first step 
in promoting increased concern among 
junior colleges for accepting responsibility 


pares 
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for community services is to prepare a 
bulletin which will describe present best 
practices. It is the intention of the Com- 
mission to follow this by attention to other 
related problems such as credit versus no- 
credit courses, apprenticeship education, 
use of advisory committees, etc. 


EDITORIAL BOARD 


The Editorial Board has given its at- 
tention this year to the promotion of cir- 
culation of the Junior College Journal. 
Circulation has increased from about 
5,000 to more than 6,000. Another very 
important activity of the Editorial Board 
has been a survey of reader response to 
the Journal. It is intended to examine the 
editorial policy for the Journal in the light 
of the reactions of readers, both teachers 
and administrators, and to make indi- 
cated changes for improvement of the 
Junior College Journal. The Journal is 
considered an important agency for dis- 
semination of information developed by 
the Research and Service Commissions of 
the Association. It is readily apparent that 
circulation can stili be increased. At the 
present time only 6,200 copies of the 
Journal are being published each month, 
although there are approximately 20,000 
full-time faculty members in America’s 
junior colleges, and 14,000 part-time 
faculty. 


SUMMARY AND RECOMMENDATION 


This year has been one of beginnings, 
but very significant beginnings. For the 
first time in the recent history of our As- 
sociation we were able to have meetings 
of our Research and Service Commissions 
apart from the Convention. Staff assist- 
ance was provided these Commissions for 
the first time, and the results are already 
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becoming apparent in the important proj- 
ects now being developed. It is no small 
matter to observe the great number of 
junior college administrators who were 
involved in the meetings of the five Com- 
missions and the Editorial Board of the 
Junior College Journal. 

There are some things we have learned 
during the year. These give us an approxi- 
mation of program emphases needed dur- 
ing this next year and those beyond. 

1. About the work of the Commissions. 
During the first year of the program it was 
essential to have at least one full meeting 
of each Commission. New Commission 
chairmen, the staff and Board of Directors 
agree that some Commissions might re- 
quire a full meeting during 1961 but for 
others work can be more effectively per- 
formed through utilization of sub- 
committee or task forces which will give 
attention to projects underway. In some 
cases regional meetings might be more 
helpful and economic in terms of time and 
money than national meetings. It is es- 
sential to have more involvement of peo- 
ple in the various regions of the country 
and this might be promoted through sub- 
committees meeting in the regions. One of 
the real achievements of the year was ex- 
perimentation with the commission struc- 
ture and establishment of a climate within 
the Association for a flexible approach to 
commission functions and methods of 
operation. 

2. Urgent necessity for communication 
among the Junior College Leadership 
Program Centers and the junior college 
field and Commissions of the Assoctation. 
An unsolved problem but one that needs 
continuing and adequate attention is to 
find ways of relating the work and in- 
terests of the Commissions and the uni- 
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versity centers and the community and 
junior colleges. The university professors 
are all for this and have requested the 
Association to occupy a major role, in 
fact a leadership role, in this process. That 
such an arrangement is desirable and 
mutually beneficial is beyond question. 
However, we have the problem of finding 
the best ways by which this can be done 
and the staff time for the job. 

3. There is need for a series of bulletins 
or publications starting with an attractive 
one to interpret the comprehensive com- 
munity college. Others are needed to give 
guidance in organization and establish- 
ment of junior colleges, administration of 
junior colleges, guidance programs for 
junior colleges, guidelines for state legisla- 
tion for junior colleges, and a host of other 
topics. Literature of this type is very 
limited and very much in demand. We 
are ready to make a start toward such a 
publication program. 

4. We need to encourage certain kinds 
of “pilot” programs in junior colleges. For 
example, we very frequently are asked 
where well-planned junior college plants 
can be seen. Architects, board members, 
and admunistrators visited such 
plants with great benefit. We need also 


have 


to be able to point to institutions where 
there are excellent guidance programs or 
top-level instruction in vocational-techni- 
cal education or outstanding examples of 
use of technical aids to instruction. We 
must find ways of identifying such pro- 
grams where they exist and encourage the 
establishment and/or strengthening of 
such in the various regions where they are 
not now available. Institutions might need 
help to move in this direction. 

3. There ts urgent need to identify and 
‘seed” personnel of the junior col- 


‘ 


utilize 
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lege movement. How can we mobilize the 
resources represented in the best minds in 
the community and junior college field? 
We need to have available on the national 
scene contributions from the best philoso- 
phers of the junior college movement as 
well as the best practitioners. One prob- 
lem already evident in staffing the uni- 
versity centers is the scarcity of highly 
qualified professors in this field. AAJC is 
in the process of selecting twenty admin- 
istrators with reputation for excellent 
leadership. These will serve as a panel of 
consultants and are not to replace or 
substitute for other consulting services of 
universities and state departments of edu- 
cation but to supplement these by contri- 
butions from the field of active admini- 
stration. Perhaps a short seminar occa- 
sionally of leaders in the junior college 
field would be productive in further clari- 
fication and development of junior college 
philosophy. 

6. Interpretation of the juntor college 
concept remains an objective of prime im- 
portance. At the Berkeley meeting on the 
two-year college this was referred to as 
the need to clarify the junior college 
image. It has been recognized that rather 
than try to develop a national image of 
the two-year college, it may be necessary 
to develop an understanding of this insti- 
tution on a state or regional basis. Never- 
theless, as reported at the conference, 
“great gains could come by assigning a 
small group of knowledgeable and imagi- 
native persons who would work as a ‘task 
force’ in developing a short, accurate, per- 
suasive, and dynamic statement of the 
two-year college and its role in American 
education.” 

7. We must discover ways of involving 
people “at the grass roots.” Too often the 
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work of the Association reaches the ad- 
ministrator and only a fraction of the ad- 
ministrators at that. We are examining 
ways to involve more deeply state and 
regional associations so that attempts by 
the Association to strengthen our profes- 
sional competence will be felt in the class- 
room and by the individual student. 


FINANCIAL SUPPORT 


We are glad to acknowledge substantial 
financial assistance from W. K. Kellogg 
Foundation and the United States Steel 
Foundation. As has been stated previously 
and noted in the financial report funds 
from both of these foundations have been 
used to expand significantly the important 
activities of the Association. The W. K. 
Kellogg grant was used to support three 
members of the Washington staff, provide 
for meetings of the Commissions, as well 
as for staff travel, publications, and the 
necessary associated supplies and office 
expense. 

The grant of $10,000 from United 
States Steel was used toward expenses of 
the January, 1960, planning session of the 
Board and Council on Research and 
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Service; expenses of the three-man com- 
mittee representing AAJC on the joint 
committee with the Association of Ameri- 
can Colleges and American Association of 
Collegiate Registrars and Admissions Of- 
ficers, and for other joint committees and 
planning sessions. 

The Association will also benefit as a 
result of a grant from the Cooperative 
Research Branch of the United States 
Office of Education to the Center for the 
Study of Higher Education at the Uni- 
versity of California. The Joint Commit- 
tee of three associations just referred to 
invited the Center to submit a proposal to 
the Office of Education for funds to sup- 
port a national study of transfer of stu- 
dents from junior colleges to senior insti- 
tutions. The study has been initiated and 
the Joint Committee will serve in advisory 
capacity. 

Also we express appreciation to Lilly 
Endowment of Indianapolis, Indiana, for 
a grant which made possible the Confer- 
ence on the Two-Year College. Although 
the grant was directed to the University 
of California, the Association served as 


co-sponsor of the Conference. 





American Association of Junior Colleges 
Statement of Income and Expenses 


Year Ended December 31, 1960 


Income 


Membership dues 

Publications 
“Junior College Journal” 
“Junior College Newsletter” ........... 
Other 

Investment income 

Miscellaneous 


Total Income 


Expenses 


Salaries 
Employees’ benefits: social security and retirement 
Travel (net of refunds) 
Office supplies and expense 
Annual meeting (net of registration and exhibit receipts) 
Board of Directors 
Commissions and committees 
Depreciation, furniture, equipment and automobile 
Publications 

“Junior College Journal” 

“Junior College Newsletter” 

Other 
Consultants 
All other 

Total Expenses 


Excess of Expenses over Income before Grants 


Deduct: Grants 


W. K. Kellogg Foundation (applicable to research and 
service commissions and related staff) 
United States Steel Foundation, Inc. 
Total Grants 
EXCESS OF EXPENSES OVER INCOME 
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Actual 


52,610.00 


13,521.82 
589.15 
1,267.78 
1,801.53 
237.75 
70,028.03 


55,879.60 
3,046.18 
5,816.18 

11,751.33 

291.98 
4,346.95 

17,002.26 

1,731.88 


16,211.16 
2,958.09 
3,485.11 

100.00 
529.38 


$123,150.10 


53,122.07 


41,532.63 
10,000.00 


$ 51,532.63 


1,589.44 


Budget 


$ 51,000.00 


11,500.00 
750.00 
1,500.00 
1,750.00 
2,990.00 


$ 69,050.00 


56,650.00 
3,200.00 
6,700.00 

12,250.00 

256.00 
5,000.00 
25,500.00 


14,702.00 
2,500.00 
4,800.00 
5,000.00 
3,290.23 


$139,848.23 


70,798.23 


60,000.00 
10,000.00 


$ 70,000.00 


798.23 





From the News Release on Secretary Abraham 
Ribicoff’s Welcoming Speech to the 
-First General Session 


“THE JUNIOR colleges of this country play 
a vital role in our educational system 
today, and it is imperative that their 
services be expanded in the years im- 
mediately ahead,” Abraham Ribicoff, Sec- 
retary of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
said in an address before the 
can Association of Junior Colleges in 
Washington, D.C. 

Secretary Ribicoff pointed out that in 
their diverse institutions the junior col- 


Ameri- 


leges are able to meet many specific edu- 
cational needs that are becoming increas- 
ingly important: They provide a terminal 
two-year program of higher education for 
some; they serve a transitional purpose 
for others who will continue college work; 
they serve in determining future educa- 
tional needs for other students; and they 
provide the means for adults to continue 
their academic education or vocational 
training. 
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“Junior colleges,” Secretary Ribicoff 
said, “have a major contribution to make 
in meeting the rising demand for higher 
education. Many of them offer an excel- 
lent liberal arts program. Their further 
expansion will also help take some of the 
pressure off colleges and universities while 
they reappraise their future role, and 
should help them to concentrate on upper 
level training, graduate work and re- 
search. In more and more communities 
the junior colleges could become the firm, 
and accepted — stepping 
stone in a four-year college program.” 


inexpensive 


Junior colleges offering technical train- 
ing provide another major service to 
American education, Secretary Ribicoff 
pointed out, adding: ‘These services will 
need to be greatly expanded in the years 
ahead to help keep up with our man- 
power needs. Technicians are important 
people. They are the strong backbone of 
medical research, of our whole system of 
communications and transportation, of 
our individual advance. They are impor- 
tant to our security and our national de- 
fense. We will need many more techni- 
cians than we now have to keep America 
on the move, in this country and in other 
parts of the world.” 

Another major function of the junior 
college is to provide for adult education, 
Secretary Ribicoff said. “Adults who neg- 
lect their education deprive both them- 
selves and their country, and form a 
blockade against achieving our national 
purposes. Today’s problems must be re- 
solved by adults living today, and many 
need some educational and vocational 
catching up—and would welcome the 
chance.” 

“IT would like to see the number of 
junior colleges in our great cities and in 
our rural/areas increased until they and 
our other institutions of higher education 
are able, together, to meet all the educa- 
tional needs of all adults and college-age 
young people—whatever the needs may 


be,” Secretary Ribicoff said. 
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From the Address to the First General Session 


SENATOR CLIFFORD P. CASE 


THE CONTINUING and growing need for 
expanding facilities for higher education 
in this country has been outlined effec- 
tively and repeatedly, but new statistics 
on the nature of our employment forces 
make even more plain the urgency of the 
situation. 

At present, roughly 30 per cent of our 
young men and women go on to college 
after high school. There has been a steady 
increase in this percentage—and it is even 
more significant when viewed in actual 
numbers. But this percentage will have to 
rise sharply if we are to meet the needs of 
present-day society. It is estimated that 
four-fifths of the jobs in this country de- 
mand workers with clearly defined skills. 

This means that roughly 80 per cent of 
all young people need training, training 
beyond what is available in the high 
schools today. Certainly, some of these 
will be manual workers and there will be 
those who, noting this, feel that they need 
no higher education. But this, I submit, 
is the short view. Training beyond the 
high school is essential for most of this 80 
per cent, not only to meet the nation’s 
needs, but also to satisfy their own—to 
attain the fullest possible development of 
their own potential. 

For life is, or should be, more than 
earning a living or making a home. Every 
man and woman has a role to play in the 
community and in the nation. Indeed our 
whole system of government is predicated 
on the existence of an alert and informed 
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citizenry capable of understanding and 
participating in the resolution of the great 
issues of the day. 

The community colleges, as these two- 
year junior colleges are often termed, are 
ideally prepared to meet these needs for 
two important reasons: 

First, they meet a variety of needs. They 
provide a two-year terminal program for 
students not going on to a four-year col- 
lege course, a transfer program for those 
who do wish to complete a college train- 
ing program of four or more years, tech- 
nical training for those who desire to enter 
skilled vocational and _ subprofessional 
careers and continuing education for 
adults who want to further their educa- 
tion while working. 

Second, they are economical to attend. 
Student expenses are usually low because, 
for the most part, junior colleges are 
within commuting distance and thus 
make it possible for students to live at 
home and, if need be, to work part-time 
in their own communities. 

Because I agree with many educational 
authorities that the community college 1s 
the best way to meet the urgent need for 
additional facilities in higher education, 
I plan to press hard this year for action 
on my bill to provide emergency federal 
assistance for construction and expansion 
of this type of institution. 

The Kennedy Administration proposal 
for a college loan program to assist in 
construction of both academic and hous- 


he 
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ing facilities is a good starting point for 
our Senate Education Subcommittee. 
However, I feel so strongly about the un- 
usual advantages of the community col- 
lege program, in our present circum- 
stances, that I should like to single out 
this program for particular emphasis and 
assistance in any broad program of aid. 
It deserves top priority. 
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A dollar spent in the community college 
program will take care of a great variety 
of educational needs. It will take care of 
more students than a dollar spent on any 
other kind of higher educational institu- 
tion. The increasingly acute shortage of 
college facilities and the soaring costs of 
college training make priority treatment 
of community colleges essential. 





A Plan of Cooperative Action for Junior 
College Improvement 


THOMAS B. MERSON 


AS THE period of unprecedented demand 
for education beyond high school pro- 
gresses, junior college leaders will surely 
be faced with increased requests for serv- 
ice and counsel. Heaped upon these de- 
mands will be new problems not en- 
countered previously. 

Our growth can be orderly and efficient 
if we wisely use our rich experience of a 
half-century of successful junior college 
development, or it can be chaotic and 
wasteful if we repeat our previous errors 
in each new institution. 

It should not be necessary, nor is it 
desirable, for each growing junior college 
or system of junior colleges to experience 
all the pains, anxieties, frustrations and 
mistakes of the past 60 years of junior 
college growth. Yet we are doing just that 
in far too many instances. 

How can we summarize and systematize 
our valuable experience and make it 
available for the orderly and efficient de- 
velopment of new and growing junior 
colleges? 





THOMAS 8. MERSON, Assistant for Com- 
missions, AAJC, presented this speech at a 
meeting of the AAJC Board of Directors, all 
members of the AAJC Commissions and Edi- 
torial Board, representatives of state depart- 
ments of education, universities, U. S. Office 
of Education and foundations on “How Can 
We Pool Our Resources to Strengthen Junior 
College Education?” 


This is the question to which we are 
addressing our attention today. 

In this meeting we have a rare oppor- 
tunity for action. Represented here are the 
junior college leaders of the nation: offi- 
cials from State Departments of Educa- 
tion; specialists in the U. S. Office of 
Education; professors of junior college 
education in our leading universities; the 
full power of the American Association of 
Junior Colleges: its Board, Commissions 
and staff; outstanding administrators 
from over 80 junior colleges representing 
all types of institutions and all regions of 
the United States; and executive officers 
from several foundations which have 
demonstrated a deep, sympathetic con- 
cern for the great need and potential of 
the junior college. These talents should 
permit us in'this meeting to formulate 
plans which can materially assist in our 
aim to make “the junior college the most 
significant educational achievement of 
this century.” 

What can we do today that will bring 
greatest improvement to the effectiveness 
of the junior college? Historically, when- 
ever men have believed sincerely in a just 
cause they have found ways to succeed. 

Our goal is clear: to put post-high 
school education within the reach of all 
who can profit from it—education essen- 
tial in a world changing with frightening 
speed. 


5°5 
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Yesterday’s education will not suffice. 
Today’s education will not fit tomorrow’s 
need. Our community colleges may well 
succeed or fail because of what we do or 
do not do today and tomorrow. 

Success is within our reach if we are 
serious about our task. What can each of 
us do to contribute most with the re- 
sources available to us? Can we coopera- 
tively do much more than we individually 
can do separately? The answer is ob- 
viously “yes.” The question is “how?” 

Let’s consider together ways to marshal 
our full ability while the opportunity is so 
clearly ours. 


ACTION NEEDED 


This paper proposes action under four 
headings: 

1. Service 

2. Information Exchange 
3. Research 
4. 


Involvement 
I. Service 

Few of you can appreciate the volume, 
the scope, or the urgency of the continu- 
ous flow of requests for assistance that 
come to our Association offices. Other 
agencies such as U. S. Office of Education 
and the several State Departments of Ed- 
ucation are confronted with a comparable 
stream of inquiries. 

These requests come, in the main, from 
individuals whose limited information is 
inadequate for acceptable solution to the 
problems they face, yet who are suffi- 
ciently conscientious to seek correct an- 
swers. They deserve our help. 

Many of these answers require several 
hours of effort; yet too frequently the an- 
swers must be provided from meager re- 
sources; hence they are sketchy and pro- 
vide at best assistance of limited scope. 
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There must be a better way. There 
must be a way to provide better answers 
at reduced cost with less drain on man- 
power urgently needed for other tasks. 

Four kinds of service are implied: 

1. Consultant assistance 

2. Carefully prepared answers to re- 

curring questions 

3. A referral system 

4. University seminars and workshops 

Consultant Assistance. A consultant 
service was approved by the Board at its 
January meeting. Junior colleges are 
urged to avail themselves of this resource. 

Answers to Recurring Questions. Com- 
plete and authoritative answers to re- 
curring questions might well be prepared 
by cooperative effort of graduate students 
and experts. Graduate students could 
“volunteer” to summarize the literature 
pertaining to each of these questions and 
to prepare a selected annotated bibliog- 
raphy. This summary could be supple- 
mented by statements prepared by selected 
authorities who from experience could 
amplify or evaluate selected points of 
critical concern. Such stock answers might 
be revised periodically. This system is used 
effectively by NEA. 

A Referral System. Some questions 
could not be handled by either of these 
methods. Examples of such questions 
might be those dealing with recent inno- 
vations in individual colleges or states, 
specific employment information, changes 
in enrollment, etc. For these questions a 
system of referral might well be used ad- 
vantageously. Can we agree to whom such 
questions might be referred? 

University Seminars and Workshops. 
An expanded program of seminars and 
workshops is essential. ‘They should be in- 
tensive, specific, convenient, well planned 
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and coordinated to provide quickly and 
effectively information about present best 
practices. All our professional personnel 
should attend these periodically. ‘ With 
such programs available there would be 
no reason to ask questions for which we 
had answers 20 years ago. This scheme 
has the advantage of combining the re- 
sources of the field with those of the uni- 
versities. This proposal particularly war- 
rants our attention and support. 


Il. Information Exchange 


Sc many times when we try to provide 
information to assist others in improving 
their efforts we find ourselves confronted 
with a lack of specific information. Yet 
we know this information is available 


somewhere. We each know of some ex- 
amples of practice which we could de- 


scribe. But are these the best illustrations? 
Are there better schemes in operation else- 
where? And should we refer these people 
to the sources we know? Does this referral 
impose an unnecessary nuisance upon 
those who might be able to supply the 
desired information? Specifically should 
we refer requests for information to Jim 
Wattenbarger, Hugh Price, Paul Orvis, 
Lamar Johnson, Walter Sindlinger, C. C. 
Colvert, Ken Brunner, S. V. Martorana, 
Grant Morrison, and many others of you 
each time because we know you know at 
least some of the answers or know others 
who could supply answers? 

The information we need for providing 
these answers may be anywhere. Some of 
it may be printed, much of it may be mim- 
eographed and most of it may only be 
found in the minds of those currently en- 
gaged in the activities in question in indi- 
vidual institutions located almost any- 
where in the nation. Isn’t each of the men 
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named above limited in his answer by the 

availability of information? 

Could we formulate a plan by which 
significant information about best present 
practices could be collected and could be 
made readily available to those desiring 
it? Accomplishment of this task might 
well prove to be a major contribution to 
orderly junior college development. 

Where, for instance, could one now ob- 
tain the following? 

1. A collection of course outlines for the best 
programs of electrical technology, medical 
secretary, law enforcement or management 
of small businesses. 

. A summary of testing programs in use and 
an evaluation of their effectiveness. 

. Reliable reference by states to staff supply 
and demand by teaching fields with require- 
ments for employment clearly indicated. 

. Information regarding differences in sources 
of financial support for junior colleges of 
various types in the several states. 

. Examples of best practices in student gov- 
ernment, use of advisory committees, reme- 
dial instruction, library plans, new staff 
orientation, organizational plans, and a host 
of others. 


Ill. Research 

We all know that today’s practices will 
not be good enough for tomorrow’s de- 
mands. This means that we must find 
better ways of doing almost everything 
we now do. We have learned from science 
and industry that we can count dividends 
from sustained research. And perhaps it 
is fair to say that in junior college educa- 
tion we have little substantial research on 
which to base our practices. Our proce- 
dures up to this point have been largely 
empirically developed from past experi- 
ence. The newly established university 
centers and the recently approved com- 
mission projects hold great promise for 
a renaissance in junior college research 
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which we hope will better equip us for the 
new problems which now we cannot even 
envision. 

How can we most effectively combine 
the knowledge of research technique of 
the university professor, the energy of in- 
spired doctoral candidates, the profes- 
sional dedication of master teachers, the 
facilities of selected pilot junior colleges, 
the advisement of AAJC staff and com- 
mission personnel, and the financial back- 
ing of foundation support to provide a 
concerted effort to solve our most re- 
factory problems? 


re 
Perhaps the university centers through 


task forces and through the steady stream 
of doctoral candidates now anticipated 
will volunteer to give sustained attention 
to selected fields with the hope that 
through repeated and varied attacks on a 
given problem its solution might be 
speeded. 

Perhaps the start of experimental in- 
quiry envisioned in the commission plans 
for junior colleges to become research 
minded will become the spark that will 
bring increased enthusiasm to the efforts 
of master teachers, counselors and ad- 
ministrators to break from tradition and 
effect more productive practices. 

Significant results are more likely to be 
achieved if we are guided by a plan of 
coordinated effort. We must dedicate our- 
selves to increased research effort. We 
must depend heavily on our university 
centers and our junior college staffs for 
substantially improved contributions. 


LV. Involvement 


All of us here are aware that we must 
find ways to activate each state, each col- 
lege, each administrator, each counselor, 
each instructor and, yes, each student if 
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any plan we adopt is to be effective. Sit- 
ting here in Washington we are about as 
far removed from the students who are 
our major concern as we can be. We can 
build elaborate plans as long as we wish, 
but unless these plans activate improved 
instruction and learning the plans will be 
ineffective. In our consideration today, 
then, let’s be sure to ask ourselves at the 
close of our discussion if what we decide 
to do will actually change the situation on 
the two ends of the log in every junior col- 
lege in our nation. 

Perhaps the major implication of this 


recommendation relates to developing in- 


spired and inspiring leadership among our 
ranks. If the junior colleges are to 
meet their educational and sociological 
challenges, they must rise far above their 
present level. Only through new and 
vigorous local, state and national leader- 
ship can this be done. 


SUGGESTED PLAN OF ACTION 


The following plan is presented as a 
suggested solution to the problems de- 
scribed above. 


I. Service 


1. A slate of consultants should be compiled 
and their availability published. States, re- 
gional workshops and individual colleges 
should use these liberally. 

. Individual university centers should volun- 
teer to assign graduate students to prepare 
answers to recurring questions and arrange 
for experts to supplement these basic sum- 
maries. 

.A slate of referral advisers should be com- 
piled who would willingly handle referrals 
of a specific kind. 

. University centers should organize regular 
session seminars and summer workshops 
dealing with limited and specific problems. 
These workshops should be far more numer- 
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ous and deal with far more problems than 
they now do. They might well be held off- 
campus in selected junior colleges stra- 
tegically located. 


II. Information Exchange 


1. A mailing list of approximately 150 would 
be established (40 universities, 50 state de- 
partments, 30 agencies and associations, 
etc.) and significant reports would be dis- 
tributed to these at cost. 

. University centers would establish collec- 
tions of local materials such as course 
outlines, institutional studies, etc., not 
readily reproduced in large numbers and 
provide these on a loan basis. 

. Individual junior colleges would be urged 
to reproduce institutional studies in greater 
quantity. 

. Significant papers prepared in university 
centers and workshops would be duplicated 
for distribution. 

. Papers prepared under “Service” above 
would be duplicated and distributed in 
quantity. 

.““How to Do It” bulletins of a variety of 
titles would be prepared. 

. Some central agency (USOE or AAJC?) 
should consider developing a master collec- 
tion and recording these items on (IBM?) 
cards for ready identification. Perhaps this 
agency would publish a digest or newsletter 
summary of these materials. 

. How can we handle difficult material such 
as building plans? 


Ill. Research 


.Obtain commitment of university centers 
to concentrate sustained study on specified 
topics. 

.Obtain commitment of individual junior 
colleges to establish pilot programs and to 
engage in sustained study of specified prob- 
lems. 

. AAJC staff would assist in coordinating 
these efforts. 


IV. Involvement 


1. AAJC through members of its commission 
system would stimulate individual colleges 


to engage in self evaluation and improve- 
ment. 


. Regional and state associations would spon- 


sor, organize and hold workshops dealing 
with crucial problems of guidance, instruc- 
tion, management and similar topics. 


. All associations and individual administra- 


tors would seek mearis of stimulating a de- 
sire for professional improvement by all 
staff members. 


RESPONSIBILITY BY AGENCY 
Responsibilities envisioned by these pro- 
posals summarized by agencies are as 
follows. 


AAJC (Staff and Commissions) 


. Identify and publish a slate of consultants. 
2. Serve as a referral source. 
. Compile a mailing list for distribution of 


important information. 


. Establish an information center, collect im- 


portant junior college information, dis- 
tribute this on request, and prepare a news- 
letter announcing information available. 


. Prepare needed “How to Do It” bulletins. 
. Coordinate research efforts in university 


centers and in selected junior colleges. Serve 
as a clearinghouse for this activity. 


. Stimulate and assist regional associations to 


sponsor workshops and motivate participa- 
tion of staffs in these. 


. Stimulate individual junior colleges to self- 


improvement. 


USOE 


. Serve as a referral source. 
. Compile basic statistical information. 
. Secure financial support for research pro}j- 


ects. 


. Sponsor and coordinate studies of national 


scope. 


State Departments of Education 


. Serve as a referral source. 
. Compile basic state statistics for general 


distribution. 


. Cordinate nation-wide studies in their re- 


spective states. 


. Stimulate state associations, university cen- 


ters, individual junior colleges to greater 
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effort toward professional improvement and 6. Make a concerted effort toward institutional 


support these efforts in tangible ways. 

. Be a source of authoritative information and 
guidance for the orderly development of a 
state system of junior colleges. 


Indwidual Junior College Administrators 
and Junior Colleges 


. Serve as a referral source. 

. Reproduce institutional studies and dis- 
tribute. 

. Establish pilot programs in selected fields. 
. Organize experimental studies of crucial 
questions. 

. Designate a research coordinator as a staff 
member. 


self-improvement. 


University Centers 


1. Serve as a referral source. 
2. Assign graduate students to prepare form 


answers, pertinent bibliography, and collect 
statements of experts to recurring questions. 


. Organize regular session seminars and sum- 


mer workshops in greatly increased num- 
bers. 


. Establish collections of local materials such 


as course outlines and institutional studies 
(as well as a general reference collection). 


. Reproduce significant seminar and work- 


shop papers and distribute. 


. Volunteer for sustained research study of 


selected topics. 





The Junior College Must Hold Open the 
Closing Door of Opportunity for Higher 
Education 


HOWARD A. CAMPION 


1. The growth in demand for higher edu- 
cation in the next two decades. 

Due to population increases and an in- 
creasing proportion of the youth and adult 
population who are seeking higher educa- 
tion there will be a general increase in de- 
mand for college education. In some states 
this increase will be as much as three hun- 
dred per cent. 


..With this added demand, the necessity. 


of all four-year colleges and universities, 
both public and private, to limit the 
number of persons admitted. 

At present there is no “ideal” method of 
selecting those who will be admitted. Test 
scores and previous scholastic accomplish- 
ment will continue to be used as selective 
devices, and it is generally admitted that 
these devices tend to disbar many compe- 
tent individuals who are either late bloom- 
ers or possess special abilities which are 
important to the national economy. As an 
example of this trend toward greater se- 
lectivity, the recently adopted Master 
Plan for Higher Education in California 
recommends (and this recommendation has 
already been implemented by state legisla- 
tion) that the University of California raise 
its entrance requirements so that instead of 
15 to 18% of high school graduates meeting 
such requirements, the percentage will be 
reduced to 122. Likewise the state colleges, 
where 45% of high school graduates have 
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heretofore been eligible for entrance, will 
increase the requirements so that only 33% 
will be eligible! The plan, however, pro- 
vides that students transferring from junior 
colleges will be admitted to upper division 
standing if their work in that institution has 
been satisfactory regardless of their high 
school records. This then makes the junior 
college the only “open door” to higher edu- 
cation for an increasing number of indi- 
viduals. 


3. Functions of the junior college. 


There is increasing recognition of the 
need of many individuals for only two (or 
less) years of education beyond the high 
school and in most states the junior college 
is accepting the responsibility of meeting 
this need. This involves the development of 
courses in general education and especially 
curriculums designed to prepare for en- 
trance into the occupational world. Amer- 
ican business and industry require four 
times as many technicians, laboratory aides, 
skilled artisians and medical, dental and 
engineering aides as are required at the pro- 
fessional level. For the persons who will oc- 
cupy such positions the junior college is 
truly the open door to required training 
beyond the high school. 


. Problems in administration of the junior 


college which will increasingly tnvolve 
the public relations of the institution. 
With increasing tax bills for public junior 
college and increasing costs in private 
schools, there are bound to be questions 
from those who furnish the support, about 
the expenditure of funds for persons 
who cannot or will not profit by the pro- 
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grains of the junior college. These questions properly trained personnel be recruited 
therefore arise: for an enlarged guidance program? 
(a) Should the junior college become se- (d) How can the terminal or occupational 


lective in its admission policies and at- 
tempt to eliminate those who bring the 
greatest criticism—those who will not 
profit by the instruction? If so, how 
and by what devices will the “selec- 
tion” be accomplished? Can you de- 
fend them? 

Should the junior college develop more 
stringent rules of retention so that the 
costs of the institution be not further 
increased by the indefinite continuance 
of those who are not meeting certain 
minimum standards of performance? 
The open door policy, which is truly 
American and democratic in concept, 
cannot be defended unless there is pres- 
ent an adequate and efficient guidance 
service. How can this be provided? 
How can it be financed? How can 


function of the junior college be fos- 
tered, enlarged (and maybe _pro- 
tected) in the face of mounting pres- 
sures of numbers and increased costs? 
How can this field of education be 
given the status which it deserves and 
which is so basic to the economic needs 
of our society? 

These and other related questions are a 
challenge to this convention of the leaders 
of the junior college movement, and es- 
pecially to this section of the conference 
and to the persons specifically responsible 
for the pupil personnel services of the 
fastest growing and, in my opinion, the 
most important segment of American 
higher education. 





The Junior College Must Assist in an Important 
Way to Discharge Society’s Obligation to 
Put Higher Education Within Financial 
Reach of All Qualified Students 


PETER P. MUIRHEAD 


IT HAS been and continues to be a primary 
concern of our nation to extend educa- 
tional opportunity to all who desire it and 
who are qualified to profit by it. Perhaps 
no better illustration of our national 
resolution to translate that concern into 
action can be found than in the dramatic 
growth of the junior college movement. 
Forty years ago, 16,000 students were en- 
rolled in two-year colleges. Today nearly 
a half million are enrolled. About 25 per 
cent of all institutions of higher education 
are two-year colleges, and they enroll 
nearly 13 per cent of all college students. 
These are impressive figures. They show 
not only that the concept of a two-year 
college has been accepted—and I think 
“embraced” would be a better word—but 
that it is now regarded as a practical and 
necessary means of meeting some of the 
educational needs of our times—a unique 
American contribution to our historical 
tradition of regarding the educational de- 
velopment of our youth as a social 
necessity. 

But the vitality of the two-year college 
flows also from the unique service it per- 
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forms, which is simply that of providing 
a wide variety of educational programs, 
seldom available elsewhere, to a wide di- 
versity of students at a cost within their 
means. 

You are all very much aware how im- 
portant this contribution has become. 
First, the complexity of the occupational 
structure has developed to the point that 
neither the high schools nor the universi- 
ties are able to meet the nation’s increas- 
ing manpower demands for trained tech- 
nicians. The two-year college has the 
flexibility to offer programs of a semi-pro- 
fessional nature, while at the same time 
providing education to students who may 
wish to continue on to their bachelor’s 
degree. 

Second, the mounting cost of a higher 
education threatens to discourage many 
thousands of students capable of continu- 
ing their education beyond high school. 
Some wonderfully encouraging steps have 
been taken to afford these students fi- 
nancial assistance, but the low-cost edu- 
cation within commuting distance of the 
student’s home provided by the two-year 
college has proven one of the most ef- 
fective means of breaking down the eco- 
nomic barrier to a higher education. The 
low-cost education of the two-year college, 
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as you well know, has “opened the college 
door” to thousands of students from lower 
social and economic groups who might 
otherwise have found it impossible to con- 
tinue their education. 

The belief that a college education must 
be within the reach of all capable of bene- 
fiting from it, regardless of their eco- 
nomic capability, has been reaffirmed in 
recent years by educators everywhere, by 
legislatures and by the American people 
in the many ways they have of making 
their views felt. The job now is to find the 
means to help these students. One of those 
means has been realized in the National 
Defense Education Act. 

In setting forth the general provisions 
of the Act, Congress declared: “We must 
increase our efforts to identify and edu- 
cate more of the talent of our nation. This 
requires programs that will give assurance 
that no student of ability will be denied 
an opportunity for higher education be- 
cause of financial need. . . .” The result 
was the Student Loan Program. It is prov- 
ing to be one of the most effective of all 
federal programs in education as meas- 
ured, at least in part, by its astounding 
acceptance by both colleges and students 
and all that this implies for the future in 
financing higher education costs. , 

As of last June, over 140,000 student 
loans totaling $59 million have been made 
during the first 18 months of the program. 
We expect over 150,000 loans to be made 
during the current academic year. 

You will be interested to know that of 
the 1,400 colleges and universities partici- 
pating in the program, 241 are two-year 
colleges. In the first 18 months of the 
program these colleges were allocated $2.9 
million, and with these funds they have 
made loans totaling $2.1 million to 5,531 
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students. The remaining $800,000 repre- 
sented loan commitments to students en- 
tering college the following fall, of which 
$353,000 was committed to 860 high 
school seniors. 

The most tangible achievement of the 
Student Loan Program has been, of 
course, the loans it has made available 
to students who are in need of financial 
help in order to get a college education. 
These loans have not only encouraged 
some 24,000 high school seniors to go on 
to college who might not otherwise have 
been able to, but they are assisting thou- 
sands of college students to complete their 
studies leading to the bachelor’s degree. 

Over and beyond this very direct help, 
the program has also had the effect of 
radically changing the views of students 
and of their parents toward using loans 
to help the student finance his higher edu- 
cation. Only $13.4 million was loaned to 
students in 1955—56, but in 1959-60 over 
$50 million was loaned them from Na- 
tional Defense Education Act funds alone. 
This tremendous expansion in loan ac- 
tivity surely reflects the readiness of stu- 
dents to borrow for their education and of 
the effectiveness of this means of financing 
at least part of their education. 

Along with the students’ change of at- 
titude toward borrowing has come an ac- 
ceptance of loan programs on the part of 
the institutions themselves. Some 620 col- 
leges now participating in the program 
previously never had loan programs, and 
a large number of the other colleges and 
universities are now looking at their loan 
funds as integral parts of their student 
financial assistance activities. 

One of the obvious reasons for the suc- 
cess of the loan program is its liberal 
terms. The interest rate is only 3 per cent 
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and the repayment period, which doesn’t 
begin until after the student has been out 
of college for one year, extends over a 
10-year period. Moreover, the “forgive- 
ness” clause provides that students who 
teach in a public elementary or secondary 
school after college need not repay 10 per 
cent of their loan for each year of teach- 
ing, up to five years. Colleges report that 
nearly 50 per cent of their loans are made 
to students who plan to teach in elemen- 
tary and secondary schools; we may as- 
sume, therefore, that a large number of 
borrowers will be taking advantage of 
this “forgiveness” clause. 

We are, of course, very aware that loans 
are not the whole answer to the problem 
of high college costs. No one seriously 
suggests that students finance all of their 
college education in this way. But we also 
know that a loan of $500—the average 
amount loaned under NDEA—can make 
all the difference to the student who must 
pay $2,000 for one year of education, or 
$1,500, or even $1,000. The difference 
may, quite simply, be between one of go- 
ing on to college or going out to work. 

However, if we are to make higher edu- 
cation available to all who desire it and 
are qualified to profit by it, clearly we 
must extend our efforts beyond the loan 


program. On February 20, President Ken- ' 


nedy recommended to Congress the es- 
tablishment of a Federal Scholarship 
Program. 

The primary aim of the proposed schol- 
arship program is to discover, encourage 
and assist those talented high school stu- 
dents who are now prevented from get- 
ting a college education because of finan- 
cial inability. It is, in effect, a nationwide 
talent search for bright students whose 
economic circumstances are not bright 
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enough to permit them to shine. 
The principal features of the proposed 
program are as follows: 


a. It would provide for approximately 25,000 
four-year awards the first year, 37,500 the 
second year and 50,000 for each of the suc- 
ceeding three years. 

. The awards would be made in each state on 
the basis of academic promise and financial 
need. 

. The maximum financial assistance stipend 
would be $1,000 and would be related to 
the family resources of the award winner 
and not to the costs at the college of his 
choice. 

. A uniform “cost of education” grant would 
be paid to the college being attended by 
the award winner. 

. The program would be administered by 
State Scholarship Commission representa- 
tives of the secondary schools and colleges 
in each state. 


There are three other NDEA higher 
education programs—Counseling and 
Guidance Institutes, Language Develop- 
ment and Graduate Fellowships. Each in- 
volves graduate education and each is 
designed to meet a special problem. We 
are well aware, however, that if, in the 
words of the Act, we are to “increase our 
efforts to identify and educate more of the 
talent of our nation,” there is need to 
broaden the constituency of these pro- 
grams. 

Although participation of many two- 
year colleges in NDEA higher education 
programs is limited to the Student Loan 
Program, these colleges receive benefits 
from the other three programs. The aim 
of the Counseling and Guidance Institutes 
is to improve the professional qualifica- 
tions of high school counselors and to 
train new counselors. This activity will 
inevitably lead to stronger counseling and 
guidance programs in the schools, im- 
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proved identification of students capable 
of college work, and encouragement for 
those students who have the ability to 
continue their education beyond high 
school. I am sure you are quite sensitive 
to the need for better guidance of our 
secondary school students. The job you 
are doing is in large part directed to the 
student who, if it were not for the pro- 
grams of education you provide and the 
low cost at which you provide it, might 
otherwise have failed to continue his 
studies. 

By this June we will have provided 
training to 5,870 counselors or teachers 
preparing to be counselors. Next summer 
an additional 2,672 counselors will enroll 
at 77 institutes, and beginning in the fall, 
704 counselors will attend 17 regular ses- 
sion institutes. With the completion of the 
training of these counselors, a total of over 
9,000 will have attended institutes, which 
is about one-half of the counselors now in 
our high schools. If we assume that each 
of these institute enrollees provides help 
to an average of 300 students in one year, 
we may assume that 2.7 million students 
will benefit in some measure from the 
institutes program. 

These accomplishments are of course 
gratifying. But while the dimensions of the 
problem have been reduced, they remain 
too large. The ratio of counselors to stu- 
dents is still about 1:600; at least half of 
the counselors are on less than half-time 
assignments, and we still face a shortage 
of about 20,000 high school counselors. 

I am sure that a compelling case could 
be made by each of you for extending the 
Guidance Institute training opportunities 
to include junior college counselors. The 
two-year college provides education to a 
wide variety of students who enroll in a 
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wide diversity of programs, and, equally 
with the high school student, they need 
help in making educational and career 
decisions. 

Enrollees at the Language Institutes, 
authorized under Title VI, are also limited 
to elementary and secondary school 
teachers. But again the junior and com- 
munity colleges will be experiencing the 
indirect benefits of these efforts to up- 
grade the qualifications of language 
teachers. 

Language teaching in the schools is 
perhaps one of the weakest links in our 
educational system, and Institutes have an 
immense and challenging task before 
them. With the training of 4,125 language 
teachers at 62 institutes to be conducted 
next summer, we will have in the fall 
7,300 teachers in our elementary and 
secondary schools providing language 
training to students with the benefit of at 
least one summer of institute experience 
in the new American method of language 
teaching. 

Certainly one of the more important 
accomplishments of the institutes pro- 
gram is the renewed interest in language 
learning which it has generated through- 
out the country. The year before the Act 
was passed only 16 per cent of the high 
school students studied a modern foreign 
language; this year the figure is 20 per 
cent. Many of the states are studying their 
certification requirements for language 
teachers, and there is a general trend to 
upgrade these requirements. Finally, there 
are 26,000 language teachers in the coun- 
try, and of these nearly 18,000 are apply- 
ing to the institutes—clear evidence of the 
tremendous interest on the part of the lan- 
guage profession itself in this program. 

Again, consideration might well be 
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given to extending the benefits of the 
Language Institutes Program to college 
language teachers. 

While the institutes program is involved 
primarily with the commonly taught lan- 
guages in the elementary and secondary 
schools, three other parts of the Language 
Development Program—Centers, Fellow- 
ships and Research—concern the colleges. 
The research program in _ particular 
should be of interest to you, involving as 
it does new methods of foreign language 
instruction. A total of $8.5 million has 
already been committed for 115 projects 
for the conduct of surveys and studies, and 
development of specialized materials and 
of new methods of instruction—in both 
the commonly and uncommonly, or rarely, 
taught languages. Working on these proj- 
ects are the best available qualified schol- 
ars in the language profession. They 
promise to provide within three years ex- 
citing new findings and results that might 
otherwise have taken a generation or more 
to develop. 

For example, the Associated Colleges of 
the Midwest, composed of 10 liberal arts 
colleges, have a three-year contract for ex- 
perimental modification of their language 
teaching and curricular practices at the 
undergraduate level. From it we hope to 
arrive at more effective ways of instructing 
students preparing for foreign language 
teaching and to develop curriculums 
which will improve the potential teacher’s 
facility with the language he is studying. 
Other projects involve development of 
criteria for a two-year college sequence of 
specialized materials for learning Russian, 
and a contract with the Educational 
Testing Service for the preparation and 
validation of tests for measuring the quali- 
fications of teachers of French, German, 
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Italian, Russian, and Spanish in seven 
competencies. 

There can be no doubt that the results 
of these projects will be felt at all levels 
of education within the next few years. 

Let me mention the fourth of the higher 
education programs authorized by the Act. 
The seriousness of the growing shortage of 
qualified college teachers is at last being 
given recognition. The Graduate Fellow- 
ship Program, Title IV of the Act, is cer- 
tainly evidence of congressional aware- 
ness of this problem. The program is 
devised to do essentially two things: first, 
to encourage students to prepare for col- 
lege teaching and, second, to strengthen 
graduate facilities while at the same time 
assuring their wider geographical distribu- 
tion. With but comparatively few excep- 
tions, colleges and universities throughout 
the country are experiencing difficulty in 
recruiting qualified teachers. The Title [V 
Program is the first federal program to 
extend help to graduate students studying 
in all fields and the only program of any 
size to involve itself in the preparation of 
college teachers. The shortage of college 
teachers is obviously not going to be solved 
by this program, but in September we will 
have nearly 4,000 students studying in 
graduate schools with National Defense : 
Fellowships. This is nearly half the num- 
ber of Ph.D.’s earned in 1958-59. It repre- 
sents a good start on a problem of par- 
ticular urgency, and it is one which I 
think the two-year colleges, whose recruit- 
ment problems are becoming no less great 
than the four-year colleges, must welcome. 

I would like to add one further word 
concerning the relationships of the federal 
government to the two-year college. As I 
have outlined above, junior and com- 
munity colleges stand to benefit from the 
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higher education programs of the National 
Defense Education Act. Each program is 
intended to strengthen education, and 
inevitably the two-year college must gain 
from improved counseling of high school 
students, strengthened language pro- 
grams, greater numbers of qualified col- 
lege teachers, and financial aid to needy 
able students. 

But the junior college movement is a 
vital one, and because of the growing role 
it is playing in our society it is important 
that the significance of that role be fully 
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understood by the public and its leaders. 
You, who have the responsibility for 
setting educational goals, have an equally 
compelling obligation to assist these public 
agencies charged with shaping public 
policy in American higher education—to 
assist them in gaining a surer understand- 
ing of your objectives and the ways to 
attain them. I am confident that this is 
the way to develop sound federal policy 
for support of the challenging tasks that 


lie ahead of you. 





The Junior College Must Provide Appropriate 
Educational Programs for Women 


ALICE K. LEOPOLD 


IN THE increased labor force envisioned 
by 1970, women must play a more impor- 
tant and vital part. The question before 
us is: How can the junior college provide 
appropriate educational programs for 
these women; and in this there are three 
main factors to be considered: 


1. There must be a better understanding 
on the part of parents. 


Parents must relinquish their traditional 
concept of the education of and employ- 
ment for girls. There is no place in the 
future for such thinking as expressed by 
the parent who says, “We cannot afford 
to educate Mary because Bill has to go to 


college; after all, he is a man!” 


2. There must be better public acceptance 
of women as important contributors to 
the talents needed if our country 1s to 
make the best possible contribution to 
the economic growth of the country and 


of the world. 


Parents and the public must be edu- 
cated to consider employment for women 
in fields which hitherto have been foreign 
to them. At the present time women pre- 
dominate in clerical, secretarial, certain 
trade occupations, education, and certain 
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health and service areas. However, the 

occupational world of tomorrow will need 

women trained for the kinds of jobs that 

develop in a growing country: 

In medicine, dental and medical assistants, as 
well as hygienists and technicians 

In scjence, technicians, assistants, laboratory 
assistants in the field of chemistry, physics, 
and nuclear theory 

In engineering, technicians, assistants in the 
field, as well as draftswomen 

In business, managers and administrators in 
sales and services; in banking as tellers and 
clerks 

In the areas of food services—dietitians and 
catering—there are whole new vistas 

In school and college life, the field of 
dormitory personnel and junior counseling 


Yet few women have been stimulated 
to interest themselves in the new and un- 
traditional fields; therefore, 


3.A program of public relations must be 
carried out which will engender more 
enthusiasm for the place of the juntor 
college in this great new field and for 
the programs which tt offers. 


The old-fashioned concept that women 
outlived their usefulness in an economic 
society at an early age has vanished; we 
are forced to admit that the age of a 
woman has nothing to do with what she 
can do, and we must be sensitive to the 
educational needs of the women of this 
new era, recognizing that there are bright 
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older women as well as bright young 
women. The most important question 
before this country is not the age of the 
person but the recognition of each person 
of ability and qualification regardless of 
age or sex. 

The growth of opportunities for women 
is really fantastic. The great need is to 
discover how to make these opportunities 
attractive; how to make them convincing 
and real. And it is here that the junior 
college has a real place through the great 
diversity of its courses and offerings, its 
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services to the community, its emphasis 
upon part-time courses for workers and 
for wives (this isa segment of junior col- 
lege education which has real appeal to 
women; they want this type of oppor- 
tunity, and are not mainly concerned as 
to whether or not there is credit). The 
contribution of the junior college is to 
show the junior college student that there 
is a future for her in whatever area of edu- 
cation or training she is pursuing because 
it is a useful and saleable skill or profes- 
sion. 





The Junior College Must Find Means of 
Interpreting the Values of Its Services 
in an Accurate and Effective Way 
MARIE T. MILLS 


IF AMERICA’S stake in the junior college is 
to yield benefits, the people who seek its 
educational services must have a clear and 
accurate understanding of its nature and 
function. This growing educational insti- 
tution must find more adequate and dy- 
namic means of interpreting the values of 
its services, not only to other educational 
institutions, but to the individual parent 
and student. Educators charged with 
interpreting this rather unique institution 
and the educational opportunities it offers 
need to find simple, direct, and accurate 
ways of communicating to the user the 
values of its services. Educators in the 
junior college have been concerned about 
communicating with other educational 
institutions to which their students trans- 
fer, mainly in the areas of standards of in- 
struction, course comparability, divisional 
requirements and credits. 

The task of accurately describing an 
institution with the varied curriculum, 
varied levels of educational endeavor, 
multiplicity of occupational goals and 
heterogeneity of students is a tremendous 
challenge. 

In speaking on this topic it seemed wise 
to seek out those who were related to the 
junior college in a variety of ways and 
ascertain their reactions to the institution. 
Those selected were directly related to 
using the services of the junior college and 
had some understanding of the institution. 
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Thus, information was obtained through 
the use of a questionnaire which was sent 
to the following groups: 


1.Community Leaders (CL) Community 
Leaders who were parents of college stu- 
dents (CLP) 

2. Parents of High School Students (HP) 

3. District High School Counselors (DC) 

4. Out-of-District High School Counselors(C) 

5. Junior College Counselors (JCC) 

6. Junior High Counselors (JHC) 

7. Students in College Classes Sociology (SS) 
Psychology (SP) Extended Day Sociology 
Class (EDS) 


The responses were as varied as the type 
of people responding, but it was very ap- 
parent there was a great diversity of 


opinion on what the function, status and 
image of the junior college appeared to be. 
The responses reflected prejudices, con- 
fusion and lack of any clear, accurate 
understanding on the part of the majority. 
To some the junior college was the answer 
to all their expectations. 

The difficulty in interpreting the junior 
college as an educational institution 
springs from: first, the great diversity of 
curriculum offerings; second, the “open- 
door” policy which admits practically all 
students; and third, in the duplicity of 
college level academic courses being 
offered concurrently with college level 
technical courses. The college which offers 
both types of courses creates a state of 
confusion in the minds of the general 
public and particularly that of the parent 
and student. 
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The first item on the questionnaire 
was: 


How Can We Better Inform the 
Public Generally, and High School 
Students Specifically, of the Many 
Kinds of Educational Opportunities 
Afforded by Junior Colleges? 

The majority of responses in all groups 
indicated the best means of communica- 
tion, in their judgment, were: balanced 
newspaper coverage (more than sports 
stories) ; attractive simple brochures illus- 
trating technical curriculum; college per- 
sonnel and students speaking to high 
school assemblies, senior students, P.T.A. 
and service clubs; opportunities for high 
school students to visit the college campus 
both day and night; faculty-parent day on 
college campus; and the encouraging of 
high school faculty to visit the college 
campus and meet the college faculty. 

The students listed in their comments: 
newspaper coverage, high school counsel- 
ors knowing the junior college, simple bro- 
chures on occupations, visiting days on 
college campus, student speakers from 
the college, and interesting college per- 
sonnel to meet with high school students. 

The general comments seem to indicate 
the need to use, more efficiently, the re- 
sources of successful students in returning 
to their high school with accurate and 
enthusiastic Every effort 
should be made to increase newspaper 
coverage which will give the total college 
picture and thus increase general under- 
standing and academic prestige. 
Community leader parent quote: 


information. 


“P.T.A. meetings and high school assem- 
blies are good media. I would concentrate on 
the student and his parent. Young people who 
go on to a successful career are indisputable 
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evidence to a skeptical public of the worth of 
the junior college.” 


High school counselor quote: 


“By the preparation and circulation (to 
school counselors) of training bulletins similar 
to the one enclosed.” (He enclosed a technical 
bulletin on automotive mechanics. ) 


High school counselor quote: 


“Panel of your freshmen students coming 
back to high school or P.T.A. not an indi- 
vidual—high school students like to talk with 
former students.” 


Junior college counselor quote: 


“Since most of our potential students come 
to us from the high schools our best approach 
is to reach the staffs of the high schools. They 
must become more familiar with, and gener- 
ally favorable to, the junior college program. 
The junior college should seek every oppor- 
tunity to acquaint high school teachers and 
counselors with the junior college program.” 


Student quote: 


“In thinking about it, the two ways in which 
I discovered the existence of the junior col- 
lege was through printed material and word 
of mouth. I am a student out-of-state, Ohio, 
who received information this way... .” 


Student quote: 


“By giving lectures and sending teachers 
and students to high schools to tell them 
about these colleges.” 


II. How Can We Convince the High 
School Teachers and Counselors to 
Stop Saying, “If You Can’t Get in 
Any Other College You Can Always 
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Go to a Junior College,’ and Get 
Them to Say Instead, “Go to the 
Junior College and Test Your Inter- 
ests and Aptitudes and then Decide.” 
The response to this question by all 
groups suggests a need to 
acquaint high school teachers individually 
with the junior college program. They 


strongly 


need to be invited to the college campus. 


to visit their particular teaching depart- 
ment, to have an opportunity to visit with 
and know the college faculty in the area, 
and to see the junior college in action. Too 
much publicity has been directed to the 
high school administrators and counselors 
and not enough to the high school 
teachers. In a majority of cases students 
stated that their high school instructors 
were graduates of four-year colleges or 
universities and did not understand the 
junior college and thus were quite skepti- 
cal concerning the quality of teaching and 
the excellence of preparation for those 
students planning to transfer to a four- 
year college. The comments seem to indi- 
cate the junior college personnel should 
not only go to the high school to speak to 
the senior students, but, in addition, bring 
the high school teachers to the junior col- 
lege campus to “behold.” 

Community leader and parent quote: 


“Invite high school faculty over and let 
them see what advisers see.”’ 


High school counselor quote: 

“Invite departments or department heads 
of the high school (not just counselors) and 
inform them of your program.” (In other 
words include the tellers. ) 


Student quote: 


“a. Bring high school teachers and coun- 
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selors to the junior college on certain days. 
(Show them!) 

“b. Publish reports gathered from students 
who are there, have gone on to other colleges, 
and reports from other colleges evaluating the 
students’ progress and then compare.” 


Student quote: 


“This might be very difficult to do but the 
job is to convince these high school teachers. 
Let the teachers see our campus and teachers.” 


There were many similar student re- 
sponses emphasizing the importance of 
visiting the college campus by high school 
teachers. 


Ill. How Can We Interest More Stu- 
dents in the Many Sub-Professional 
Fields? 

This is one of the very critical areas 
in all phases of education, a more realistic 
approach to the selection of a vocation 
and not an idealistic or “parental hope” 
approach. The simple use of the prefix 
“sub” might influence some parents and 
students away from a very worthwhile 
vocational field. To many parents and 
students the words technical, industrial, 
or vocational tend to downgrade a voca- 
tion and have a negative reaction on their 
desired social status image. This problem 
presents a psychological and social concept 
deep-rooted in the American parent: his 
child will have a college education and 
this education shall be directed toward 
the professions. It seldom suggests a voca- 
tion in which the hands are used in a 
skilled manner. It is interesting to note 
that in one case where electronic engineer 
was used as a curriculum concentration or 
major it was well received but when 
changed to technical electronics, which 
was much more descriptive and accurate, 
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the course was not elected. Repeatedly 
the general group, as well as the students, 
referred to the necessity for more realistic 
relating of goals and ability, yet seemed 
reluctant to select or recommend the 
“sub” professional fields. The students felt 
that many high school counselors have 
had [ittle or no experience in the trade 
areas of education and thus did not give 
realistic counseling. 

Community leader quote: 


“A series of newspaper articles might help. 
High school teachers and counselors could 
help if they were more informed of the oppor- 
tunities in the sub-professional fields.” 


Parent quote: 


“Call them semi-professional, then show 
them the desirability of doing a work of one’s 
ability rather than trying for a profession 
beyond one’s ability.” 


Student quote: 


“I think this is a very broad sociological 
problem. Our society appears to place a very 
high prestige on professional roles. I think 
students sometimes are more realistic than 
parents and that perhaps our schools could 
help by aiming some propaganda (in the best 
sense of the word) at parents to help raise 
respect for the sub-professional fields and for 
the people that enter them.” 


Student quote: 


“Introduce a better earn as you learn plan 
and work with employers.” 


Student quote: 


“By letting them know that for every pro- 
fessional field there are dozens of jobs directly 
connected to each professional field.” 


IV. How Can We Handle the Problem 
of Inferior Status and Hierarchy of 
Prestige Among Two- and Four- 
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Year Colleges and Among Selective 
and Non-Selective Institutions? 

In reading the reactions to this question 
there seemed to appear rather consistently 
the general idea that prestige was directly 
related to high entrance requirements and 
expensive tuition. The four-year colleges 
that appear to enjoy the greatest prestige 
are those to which admission is very diffi- 
cult and the costs high. Reference was 
made several times by community leaders 
and parents that the college could not 
achieve prestige if it continued to offer 
trade and academic curriculums, The jun- 
ior college needs to raise admission re- 
quirements and establish higher retention 
standards if it is to receive recognition, 
in the opinion of many respondents. Par- 
ents indicated a loss of respect as they 
wondered how “some” students could stay 
in the junior college. It was interesting to 
note many comments indicated the person 
was surprised that the junior college was 
worried about prestige or had a problem 
with status. 

Community leader quote: 


“It is difficult for a college to attain pres- 
tige as an academic institution when it is also 
a trade school. Although, it is generally con- 
ceded that a comprehensive high school is 
practical, a comprehensive college is very 
unlikely to be a prestige institution. If you 
can’t separate the academic college from the 
trade school, either soft-pedal sub-professional 
training if you desire prestige or continue to 
do a good job and forget prestige.” 


High school counselor quote: 


“You probably can’t. Unfortunately, four- 
year colleges have always carried more pres- 
tige than the two-year ones. I think probably 
news coverage on a wide scale given regularly 
might enhance the prestige a bit. But when 
parents ‘went to a four-year college’ by 
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George, Johnny will too’ is drummed into 
Johnny, he naturally thinks of a junior college 
in a secondary light.” 


High school counselor quote: 


‘Performance of junior college students in 
four-year institutions should do this. Studies 
made by larger four-year schools should be 
publicized; information about differences in 
cost, similarities in programs, etc. should be 
kept constantly before the public.” 


Student quote: 


“I feel this will always be a problem—auntil 
we can diminish the idea the person who goes 
to a junior college must not have it.” 


Student quote: 


“T think this is improving even though it is 
gradual. Students and faculty members who 
recognize the worth of the junior colleges 
should be alert to every opportuunity to make 
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its effectiveness known. Enthusiasm! 
Student quote: 


“I don’t believe that this can ever really be 
handled as long as the junior colleges are 
denoted as such.” 


Student quote: 


“1. Keep standards high and thereby earn 
and hold status and prestige. 

“2. Recognize that the junior college is a 
type, in itself; of educational institution. It 
can stand on its own merits.” 


Student quote: 

“T think there is very little feeling of inferior 
status among the junior colleges. This is be- 
cause of the scholastic standing that we have.” 


Student quote: 


“Stop saying it is non-selective because in 
a way it is selective.” 
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Although it was not mentioned by the 
respondents to the questionnaire, it ap- 
pears quite clear that the four-year col- 
lege deans of admission need to know and 
understand the junior college as an institu- 
tion, if students are transferring and con- 
tinuing their education in their institu- 
tions. In many cases the dean of admis- 
sions would have the opportunity to coun- 
sel with the marginal student or the stu- 
dent who would experience financial diffi- 
culties and advise him to avail himself of 
the service of the junior college. In the case 
of the marginal student, he could establish 
himself academically or have an oppor- 
tunity to readjust his educational goals, 
while, in the situation of financial prob- 
lems, the student could save money toward 
the last two years for a B.A. degree or pos- 
sibly some graduate work. 


V. What Is the Image by Various Publics 
of the Two-Year College and the 
Effect of These Images on Student 
Attendance and College Policies? 

In reading over the responses, they 
seemed to indicate the rather general ac- 
ceptance of three concepts concerning the 
junior college: one, it was a glorified high 
school; two, it was a place for those with 
low grades; and three, it was for those 
who were unable to be admitted at any 
other college. However, in many cases, 
particularly with counselors and students, 
they added the comment that this concept 
was not true and these people were unin- 
formed, or had never been to a junior col- 
lege. Students commented many times 
concerning the critical reaction of adults 
when they stated they were attending a 
junior college. In many cases their state- 
ments indicated a poor image of the 
quality of instruction at a junior college 
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in relation to comparability with a four- 
year college. This is a most difficult area 
in which to correct the junior college 
image. Most of the student failures or 
those who drop out of the academic pro- 
gram in a junior college remain in the 
community to condemn and cast doubt 
on the junior college as an educational 
institution, while those who succeed in 
their program move away to a four-year 
college or university and are not able to 
comment or praise. Those in vocational 
programs often remain in the community 
but this reflects only that the junior college 
is a trade school. 

With the tightening of retention in the 
California junior coiieges there has been a 
marked reaction to the difficulty in making 
grades in a junior college. Also, there is a 
general trend toward more diagnostic 
placement tests in regard to the selection 
of goals by students. The “open-door” 
policy is still a reality, but there are many 
devices used to guide the student more 
directly in his choice of courses. The junior 
college needs to explore the greater use 
of placement tests in all areas. With en- 
trance standards which admit practically 
everyone, skill in guidance, firmness in 
retention coupled with realistic evaluation 
of the achievement of the student are 
necessary if the junior college is to serve 
the community in providing the best type 
of education for the many types of stu- 
dents. 


Community leader quote: - 


“This is hard for me to interpret. I know 
that my own impression of your school has 
been helped by the high regard our state uni- 
versities have for your personnel. Here again, 
your graduates are going out and are capable 
of holding their own—thereby building up 
your prestige.” 
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High school counselor quote: 


>? 


“Inferior—of course we know better! 


Junior college counselor: 


“Because we do so many things in the Junior 
College it is difficult for the general public 
to get a complete image of us. I think our 
biggest need is to continue to find ways to tell 
the public of all of our activities.” 


Parent quote: 


“Pretty generally as a ‘stop-gap’ except for 
those who have really looked into it.” 


Student quote: 


“Here again we are new and are being 
viewed against what people know.” 


Student quote: 


“Many feel a two-year college inadequate, 
not good enough. More informed people find 
it a good place for a student to test his wings.” 


There seems to be a real challenge in 
this area to establish a more accurate 
image of the junior college. 

VI. How Can an Appropriate Image of 
the Two-Year College Be Devel- 
oped? 

The problem seems to be summed up in 
increased public relations, students cog- 
nizant of the image of the junior college 
and carrying the message to the high 
school and general public. The junior col- 
lege must establish recognizable high aca- 
demic standards, a firm retention policy 
and place emphasis on those areas of the 
college for which they wish to be known. 
It was indicated in the responses of many 
counselors who were in high schools near 
a long established junior college that this 
problem of the junior college image had 
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been solved. It seems hopeful that con- 
tinued good products will bring a good 
image. 


Community leader and parent quote: 


“1. The junior college which is tax sup- 
ported must do the spade work. It also has the 
‘know-how’ and sincere interest at heart. 
During bond issue times students gave wonder- 
ful information; let them do the same for the 
two-year image.” 


Community leader quote: 


“Get rid of students who are not seriously 
seeking an education or training. If legislation 
is necessary to do this sponsor it. An informed 
public will support you.” 


Parent quote: 


“Start early in junior high to promote it. 
Show the advantages in an attractive way.” 


Student quote: 


“Abstain from using the term ‘junior’ col- 
lege. The students themselves in a junior col- 
lege can be quite effective in developing in 
other people's minds an appropriate image. 


=. 
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The attitude they have, the opinions they 
express, the way they act—these things can 
make or break any institution, and especially 
a junior college.” 


Student quote: 


“Stress its importance and raise its stand- 
ards. If a school is hard to get through it will 
advertise itself.” 


As we sum up the responses to these 
questions, we are keenly aware of the tre- 
mendous job ahead of all junior college 
administrators, faculty, and students; first, 
to know and understand the function of * 
the junior college; second, to be able to 
communicate clearly and simply with 
others about the function and nature of 
the institution; and third, to build an insti- 
tution of excellence in standards and 
quality in student performance in all areas 
of the curriculums offered. 

The building of the “image,” the devel- 
opment of “prestige” and the general 
“acceptance” by the public of the junior 
college is the responsibility of those in the 
junior college who know it, be they ad- 
ministrators, faculty or students. 





The States Must Be Given Encouragement and 
Guide Lines for Establishing Sound Systems 
of Junior Colleges 


K. G. SKAGGS 


QUESTIONS TO BE ANSWERED 


. What standards of organizations, finance, 
control, and operation of junior colleges 
should be included in legislative enact- 
ments? 

. What group in a state should initiate con- 
cern for establishing a system of junior col- 
leges? 

. From what sources may a state obtain assist- 
ance in establishing a sound plan of legis- 
lation? 


ONE OF the impressive phenomena of 
American education in the twentieth cen- 
tury is the emergence and development of 
the two-year college, called at various 
times and in various places, junior col- 
leges, community colleges, university ex- 
tensions, centers, branches. Over 770 of 
these institutions have come into existence 
during this century, and have today estab- 
lished themselves solidly in American 
higher education as junior colleges, both 
public and private, or as community col- 
leges or community junior colleges, these 
latter named mostly public. 

There is no doubt that more junior col- 
leges will be established in the decade or 
two ahead, for there are already states 
which look to this type of institution to aid 
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greatly in the post-high school education 
of its citizens and to aid in the solution 
of many problems of higher education. My 
own state, Florida, in less than ten years 
extended its public junior colleges from 
five in 1950, enrolling less than 3,000 stu- 
dents, to 24 in 1961, enrolling almost 
17,000 students—and the planning for the 
establishment of additional public junior 
colleges is continuing. Florida has also 
recognized the place of the junior college 
in serving the interests of higher education 
by coordination of effort among the junior 
colleges and state universities. The new 
state university at Boca Raton on the east 
coast will begin with the junior year, the 
expectation being that the five junior col- 
leges adjacent to it will perform all the 
necessary instruction at the freshman and 
sophomore level and will transfer their 
graduates to the Boca Raton campus. I 
use this as an example not only because 
this sort of progress and growth is most 
familiar to me, but because it illustrates 
one state’s use of the junior college as an 
integral part of higher education. 

That many other states are concerned 
with problems of higher education and are 
interested in the junior college is attested 
to by the number of requests received by 
the Washington Office of the American 
Association of Junior Colleges. To it 
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comes most frequently the demand for 
information concerning the establishment 
of two-year colleges, when they should be 
organized, where, how, and under what 
conditions. 

As a partial answer to the queries com- 
ing into Dr. Gleazer’s office from all over 
our nation, the Commission on Legislation 
of the AAJC undertook several months 
ago to bring up-to-date a pamphlet pub- 
lished some years ago by the then Com- 
mittee on Legislation setting forth some 
guide lines for states, counties or com- 
munities to follow in establishing junior 
colleges. The new pamphlet is entitled “A 
Guide to State Legislation for Community 
Colleges.” In answering the questions 
quoted to you at the beginning of this 
presentation, I shall draw heavily upon 
the material in this pamphlet and also 
upon the excellent material found in 
“Criteria for the Establishment of 2-Year 
Colleges,” prepared by Dr. D. G. Morri- 
son and Dr. S. V. Martorana, and pub- 
lished by the U. S. Office of Education. 


Before getting into the real material of 


our presentation today, I would like to 


state certain beliefs of mine and of others 
who have worked in the area of junior 
colleges. First, it is my belief that the 
junior college as it has developed into the 
institution we know at mid-century is the 
really great innovation and development 
in education of our century, and that its 
impact upon the education of the Ameri- 
can people, scarcely felt yet, will be tre- 
mendous in the century to come. Second, 
a well planned and adequately financed 
state system of junior colleges can be an 
important means by which America can 
meet its rapidly growing needs in higher 
education. Third, state laws enabling the 
establishment of junior colleges should be 
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phrased in broad terms setting forth the 
basic conditions to be met and procedures 
to be followed by the agency authorized 
to set up and operate these institutions. 
Fourth, any such presentation as this must 
give recognition to the fact that patterns 
of organization, operation, and support 
may vary from state to state depending 
upon historical development of public 
education, and of higher education in par- 
ticular, in each state. Fifth, you will note 
that underlying almost all that I will 
present is the need for local orientation of 
and local involvement in the junior col- 
lege. The state may be responsible for the 
greater part of financial support and may 
be even of control, but some degree of 
local interest is necessary, the degree of 
which depends largely on each state and 
its history of educational development. 
This is personal opinion, of course, and I 
plead guilty to imposing it on you, but I 
feel so strongly about it that my philoso- 
phy of junior college education is influ- 
enced by it. 

Where does concern for establishing a 
junior college come from? Who starts the 
action for initiating junior colleges? An 
examination of the situation in the many 
states with junior college experience re- 
veals much variation. Morrison and Mart- 
orana report that their study reveals three 
broad ways by which action for initiating 
the establishment of junior colleges is au- 
thorized—petitions, elections, and auton- 
omous action by local boards. ‘Thirty-two 
states have general enabling legisiation— 
eight provide for petition, three by elec- 
tion, fifteen by autonomous government 
agencies, two require local board action, 
one permits junior colleges to be estab- 
lished by the Board of Regional Com- 
munity Colleges, one requires a recom- 
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mendation of the coordinating Council of 
Higher Education, and two do not at all 
indicate procedure for initiatory action. 

It is suggested, therefore, that the first 
step in enabling legislation for junior col- 
leges would be to provide for the way in 
which initiatory action is to be taken for 
the establishment of these institutions. It 
would seem to me that in any legislation 
or state plan providing for beginning 
action in the establishment of junior col- 
leges, the local area to be served should be 
given a major role, for without the inter- 
est, the approval, or the support of the 
people to be served, a new junior college 
would have rough sailing indeed. 

The second step in establishing junior 
colleges in a state is twofold in nature. 
The first deals with a statewide study to 
determine the needs for post-high school 
education and of the extent to which these 
needs are unmet. Only after such a state- 
wide study can ways by which these 
needs can best be satisfied then be pro- 
jected. A state legislature may provide 
through authorization and financing for 
such a study and may also provide for its 
scope for its study committee membership. 
What sort of things would such a com- 
mittee study? The pamphlet referred to 
earlier published by the AAJC through its 
Commission on Legislation outlines the 
scope of such a study in detail but let us 
sketch just a few of the major study ob- 
jectives. 

1. What is the outlook of the people of the 
state toward higher education? What kind of 
education is important? Who should have 
opportunities for it? 

2. What are the present and projected 
college enrollments? What are the population 
trends in the state, geographic distribution of 


population, composition of population, trans- 
portation facilities? What percentage of high 
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school graduates go on to post high school 
educational institutions? 

3. What are business and industrial trends 
in the state and what implication do these 
trends hold for post high school education? 

4. What are the present and future roles of 
existing institutions of higher education in the 
state? What are their admission policies? Are 
they serving wholly the total needs of the 
people in post high school education? 

5. What ways are there of coordinating all 
branches of higher education in the state in 
accordance with functions to be determined 
by the state legislature? 


Such a statewide survey and study as 
this is, it seems to us, necessary if wise and 
sound programs are to be instituted and 
if junior colleges are either to be expanded 
or new ones established. 

The second part of this two-fold nature 
of the second step in establishing junior 
colleges within a state is the need for a 
local survey in those areas, districts, or 
communities where need has been indi- 
cated for a junior college. The local sur- 
vey is by far the most imporant factor in 
developing criteria for the establishment 
of a junior college, and will, in terms of 
the conclusions drawn from the facts, sta- 
tistics, and information found therein, 
determine the recommendations to be 
made for establishing a new junior college 
or expanding an already established insti- 
tution. 

What should this survey cover, and 


what facts, information, or statistics 


should it contain? 


(a) Socio-economic-population description. 
In addition to statistics and similar data there 
should also be included pertinent information 
which indicates trends in population, manu- 
facturing, building, and so on. 

(b) Maps. These maps should show topog- 
raphy, road systems, population centers, and 
should also show main routes of travel for 
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commuting students with proper mileage indi- 
cated. 

(c) High School Graduates. Follow-up 
studies of high school graduates in previous 
years, and breakdown of questionnaires from 
current high school graduates showing their 
intentions after graduation for post high 
school education. 

(d) Prospective Community Junior College 
Students. This part of the survey presents 
probable junior college enrollments based 
upon (1) high school graduates, (2) gradu- 
ates of previous years who may now return to 
the local institution for further study, 
(3) adults, based upon estimates, (4) trends 
in school enrollments which may help in pre- 
dicting junior college growth over a period of 
five to ten years. 

(e) Programs needed in the junior college 
—to he determined by: (1) student desires as 
indicated on questionnaires, (2) occupational 
needs, as indicated by state or community 
studies or by questionnaires distributed 
throughout the area to be served, (3) adult 
needs for continuing education, (4) com- 
munity services that may be rendered by the 
junior college. 

(f) Post high school programs now in op- 
eration in the area to be‘served. 

(g) Programs of the high school level in 
the area. 

(h) Facilities now available which may be 
used either temporarily or permanently by a 
junior college. Emphasize shops, laboratories, 
and libraries, as well as classroom space, also 
the number of students who may be accom- 
modated in each. 

(i) Guidance facilities now available. 

}) Teaching staff which may be available 
including members of the community who can 
teach in special areas on a part-time basis. 

(k) Financial support. This is a very im- 
portant section. The sources of local financing 
should be identified and future possibilities or 
increases in local financial support should be 
explored. 

(k) Community attitudes. Evidence of com- 
munity support or hostility should be pre- 
sented. After all, do the people want a junior 
college? | 
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(1) Suggested sites for the permanent junior 
college campus. 


To carry out a local survey of this mag- 
nitude and detail, the cooperation and 
help of many persons, agencies, and 
groups in the area to be served must be 
obtained. Local school officials are essen- 
tial cogs in the machinery of the survey, 
but important, too, are Chambers of Com- 
merce, farm bureaus, civic organiza- 
tions, church groups, P.T.A.’s and com- 
munity political and civic leaders. 

Enabling legislation should 
provisions for these surveys to be made, 
and should designate how their results are 
to be used in establishing junior colleges. 

Our third step is concerned with legis- 
lative enactments dealing with administra- 
tion, finance, control, and organization of 
the junior college. Here we are on contro- 
versial ground, for it is our belief that a 
sound system of public junior colleges 
must have just the right balance between 
local and state control, with opportunities 
for flexibility of operation, but also with 
security in continuing financing. To draw 


include 


up legislative programs continuing all of 
these factors is not at all an easy task, and 
sometimes is not a popular one. 

Let us introduce to you some statements 
that will stir your thinking, arouse some 
discussion, and also may provide guide- 
lines for getting the job done. 


(a) An agency at the state level should be 
established to provide for the orderly develop- 
ment of the system of local community col- 
leges. In this regard, most states utilize an 
existing State Board of Education, or the 
State Department of Education. Some states 
do provide a separately created Junior Col- 
lege Board. 

(b) Individual junior colleges should be 
responsible to the state regulatory agency for 
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approval and accreditation. May I again in- 
ject a personal view—it is my opinion, in 
which I am by no means alone, based upon 
experience and observation, that the junior 
colleges should not be subject to the control 
of state universities or state colleges or to any 
department of these institutions. Also, an ad- 
ditional statement concerning accreditation 
may be made—junior colleges should be en- 
couraged to qualify as speedily as possible for 
accreditation by the regional accrediting 
agency. 

(c) Individual junior colleges should enjoy 
a maximum amount of local administrative 
control and a minimum amount of state con- 
trol. Broad authority should be delegated to 
the local junior college board and to the local 
institution for the formulation of curriculum 
and services so that the college will be able to 
respond appropriately and quickly to com- 
munity needs. 

(d) The district for local control and sup- 
port should conform as closely as possible to 
the area from which students come. 

(e) The administration of the local com- 
munity college should not be combined with 
the administration of a high school or other 
educational unit. 

(f) The junior college should have a sep- 
arate budget—not a part of the budget of 
other educational units—and with provision 
for its chief administrative officer reporting 
directly to the board or to the chief executive 
officer of the board. 

(g) The state should be responsible for 
substantial financial support of the community 
colleges, inclu.uing capital outlay appropria- 
tions. Where this is done, remarkable growth 
of junior colleges has been evidenced. For the 
development of the best junior college systems, 
particular attention should be given by state 
legislatures to this type of legislation. Gener- 
ally speaking, the sources of support for pub- 
lic junior colleges have been state taxes, local 
taxes, and tuition. 

(h) This last statement leads me to my next 
“edict.” Although many junior colleges charge 
tuition of some sort and derive part of their 
financial support from this source, it is our 
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belief that public junior colleges should be 
tuition free. If tuition fees are charged, they 
should be kept low enough to permit all 
qualified students in a junior college area to 
be served. 

(i) The function of the junior college is to 
extend and democratize educational oppor- 
tunity for all citizens. 


These are some of the ways that guide 
lines may be given to encourage states to 
provide for sound systems of junior col- 
leges. It should be repeated, however, 
that there are no standardized patterns or 
procedures that will apply equally well or 
serve equally well all states. Each state has 
developed its educational system within 
the framework of tradition, background, 
constitutional requirements, philosophy 
and needs of its citizens. Enabling legisla- 
tion for the establishment of junior col- 
leges must fit into this framework—but 
wise, sound, and careful planning will 
provide for basic good legislation no 
matter what the existing legislative situa- 
tion may be. 

A summary of steps in the legislative 
pattern for junior colleges is: 


(1) Provisions for the procedures to be used 
in initiatory action for the establishment of 
new junior colleges. 

(2) Provisions for studies and surveys: 

(a) State-wide study to determine the needs 
for post high school education in the state 
and the extent to which these needs are 
unmet. 

(b) Survey of the local area in which the 
junior college is to be located to determine the 
need for a junior college and to discover 
whether its support, financing, acceptance, 
and programming would be satisfactory. 

(3) Support and encouragement of legis- 
lative enactments: dealing with administra- 
tion, finance, control and organization of the 
public junior colleges in the state. 





How Does the Comprehensive Community 
Junior College Promote Scholastic 
Excellence? 


ROY C. McCALL 


THE PROBLEM of maintaining scholastic 
excellence while accommodating either 
quantity in student numbers or diversity 
of course offerings, or both, is not new. In 
fact, the problem of scholarship standards 
per se is not new. Every institution desires 
a reputation for scholarship excellence; 
most colleges claim such excellence, but 
all have skeletons of one kind or another 
in their academic closets. 

One cause for the inherent vulnerability 
of all institutions to academic softness is 
the difficulty of defining, identifying, and 
measuring genuine excellence in scholar- 
ship. The presumed end-product which 
we blithely call scholarship invariably be- 
comes confused with grading standards, 
individual preferences, tastes, subjective 
judgment, and 
which may be more the result of old age 
or a good public relations program than 
of bona fide scholarship. The stiff grader, 
for example, is not always a good teacher, 
and the best teacher is not always an 
objective grader. The best students do not 
always get the best grades, and students 
with the best grades are not always the 
best students. Thus grades are not an 
entirely reliable criterion of either teach- 


institutional _ prestige, 
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ing excellence or scholarship attainment. 

Nevertheless, the very business of edu- 
cation requires that we daily record our 
judgment of scholarship achievement 
and pass these judgments from one insti- 
tution to another as academic currency, 
a kind of legal tender that is interpreted 
by students, teachers, administrators, em- 
ployers, and parents as having constancy 
of intrinsic value. 

Our primary concern of recent years, 
however, is the maintenance of genuine 
scholarship in the face of certain growing 
forces, practices, and trends, and in par- 
ticular the problem of the public junior 
colleges in opening their doors to greater 
and greater numbers of less and less able 
students, and at the same time providing 
a sufficient diversity of program to allow 
a signal contribution of lasting value to 
each and every one of them. 

Ironically, the crux of this problem lies 
in the commendable aim of the junior 
college to salvage residual but undevel- 
oped talent for society and for the indi- 
vidual, and in the sincere desire of indi- 
vidual teachers to encourage both the 
dubiously able and the clearly unwilling 
to a higher level of achievement. In this 
very zeal of both college and teacher to 
inspire marginal students to acceptable 
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levels of performance, while at the same 
time disciplining the better minds of a 
heterogeneous group for successful com- 
petition in upper division work with stu- 
dents of four-year institutions which in 
recent years have become increasingly if 
not brutally selective in their admissions 
practices—in this very. zeal lies the trap 
through which scholarship excellence un- 
wittingly falls. 

Before we can solve any problem, we 
must recognize, first, that the problem 
exists, and second, that it is an important 
one. The fact that we are discussing this 
subject implies that we have a scholarship 
problem. Our records of years past and 
present declare that we have a problem. 
And some of those who would most vehe- 
mently protest that they have no problem 
are the very offenders whose shabby prac- 
tices increase the problem for all of us. 
The hard fact is that the comprehensive 
junior college has had a problem, does 
have a problem, and will have a problem. 
And the most practical and honest thing 
we can do for all concerned is to recognize 
it. The accreditation process has served a 
useful purpose in making us aware of the 
problem, but the solution depends ulti- 
mately on us. 

It may seem presumptuous to say that 
not all of our people have recognized the 
significance of the problem we share. Here 
again, however, the reputation of all of us 
depends upon our facing this problem 
squarely and solving it successfully. I ven- 
ture the considered judgment that, except 
for the category of terminal courses, the 
good standing of the nation’s junior col- 
leges does depend and will depend on the 
scholarship achievement of its transfer 
students. This is true because, in spite of 
the limitations of grades to report true 
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scholarship, a comparison of the perform- 
ance of transfer students and “native” 
students with each other is the most nat- 
ural and valid measure we can use. Allow- 
ing room for individual exceptions, this 
comparison year after year of the students 
who transfer from a junior college to a 
variety of four-year institutions provides 
our most reliable measuring stick against 
which teaching excellence, grading stand- 
ards, and student achievement may be 
evaluated. Quite often any significant dis- 
parity will be reduced to a simple matter 
of grading practices. In other words, if 
junior college A finds that its transfers to 
colleges B,C,D,E, and F are all suffering 
grade differentials in comparison with 
native students, then it may safely con- 
clude that either its teaching is below 
standard or that its grading practices are 
soft, or both. At least it has one reasonably 
reliable criterion against which to check 
its scholarship excellence. 

The one increasingly common practice 
of senior institutions to report annually 
the grade records of transfer students pro- 
vides the comprehensive junior college 
with one phase of a procedure for main- 
taining standards, but it does not tell us 
what to do with those students who are 
not clearly transfer material or are clearly 
not transfer material, i.e., do not have the 
intelligence or drive or study habits to 
compete successfully with the upper divi- 
sion students of four-year colleges. But a 
solution is apparent. It lies in three im- 
portant practices. First, it depends on 
effective counseling, i.e., registering stu- 
dents in courses compatible with their 
potential. One of my colleagues declares 
that the greatest disservice we can do a 
student is to be a party to his registering 
for course work in which his past record 
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indicates he will not be successful. The 
counterpart of this sin, of course, which 
we have already discussed in different 
terms, is to give a transfer student a higher 
grade than he has actually earned on the 
basis of prevailing standards and thus 
lead him to believe that he is some- 
thing he is not. For both groups of stu- 
dents, one of our obligations is to protect 
them against heading for certain disap- 
pointment. 

The second of the recommended prac- 
tices for giving the non-transfer student 


substantial fare without jeopardizing the 


grading standards or achievement require- 
ments for transfer students is to make 
available to him practical general educa- 
tion and vocational courses compatible 
with his needs and abilities but not in- 
tended and not ordinarily used for trans- 
fer purposes. For example, if 100 budding 
engineers enter the college portals, there 
must be provision for engineering drafting 
and related laboratory experiences with 
metals, woods, and electricity, at least, for 
all of them. But within a very few weeks 
these bright-eyed and bushy-tailed slip- 
stick artists should be channeled into two 
categories and put on tracks of two levels, 
the one of definitely pre-engineering road 
of strict and rigid standards, the other an 
engineers -aide or technician’s path, with 
opportunities to complete more special- 
ized training in machine shop, air con- 
ditioning, telephony, and the like, but 
with an engineering drafting counterpart 
which is clearly above the level of the 
high school shop course but also within 
the performance capacities of students 
who can become good technicians but 
cannot become engineers. The college 
curriculum and practices should be flexi- 
ble enough to allow these two categories 
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of students to start together down a com- 
mon path, but to divide into two catego- 
ries without loss of either time or motion, 
and certainly without the one group hav- 
ing to experience academic failure before 
getting onto a track compatible with its 
capacities and its natural destiny. Similar- 
ly, we must provide a sorting of students, 
in process as well as in advance, in the 
areas of mathematics, science, history, psy- 
chology, literature, and other fields. In 
some categories more than two tracks are 
necessary, a transfer level, a credit for 
graduation but not for transfer level, and 
a non-college credit level. This procedure 
increases the heterogeneity of courses, but 
it decreases the heterogeneity of students 
within a course, and thus provides pro- 
tection of standards for superior students 
while simultaneously protecting the op- 
portunity for all development of less able 
students. 
The third protection to scholarship 
standards lies in our method of dealing 
with adults. Here, again, we cannot either 
compromise our principles or kid ourselves 
into thinking we can rise above them. We 
have no choice. We must require adults 
taking college courses to meet all the 
standards required of regular students in 
such courses. Those adults who are either 
unable or unwilling to do such work 
should take non-credit, practical, service- 
type courses. Community colleges owe 
adults of their community a varied and 
rich offering suited to the constituents of 
the area, but adults who avail themselves 
of the educational services of the com- 
munity owe their fellow taxpayers an 
honest effort in studies undertaken. And 
the college administration is obligated to 
its taxpaying constituency to insure a high 
level of student effort as well as teacher 
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competency in all kinds of courses for all 
kinds of persons. To deviate from this 


principle in any portion of the program 
is to do harm ultimately to the total pro- 
gram. Adults of all types on a college 
campus are the best avenue we have for 
interpreting the work of the college to the 
people to whom it belongs. Anything less 
than a demand for high standards of per- 
formance will properly be interpreted by 
them as institutional weakness. It will gain 
a few fair-weather friends, but it will not 
earn the indispensable response of respect. 

A list of more obvious but no less im- 
portant specific contributions to scholar- 
ship excellence should include at least the 
following: 


. Recruitment of a devoted faculty who 

know from firsthand experience the true 
meaning of a genuine scholarship. 

. Honors and similar courses to challenge the 
superior student. 

. A library rich in resources, efficient in op- 
eration, and exhibiting an atmosphere con- 
ducive to concentrated study. 

. A student co-curricular program which is 
truly co-curricular because the faculty be- 
lieve in it and actively exert themselves to 
make it function as a valid adventure in 
learning. 

.A campus atmosphere which bespeaks a 
high level of self-discipline, serious purpose, 
relaxed friendliness, and informal dignity. 


I realize that I have not said anything 
new in these remarks. In fact I am not 
offering new lamps for old. I am only 
suggesting that we turn the wicks a little 
higher in the old lamps that have lighted 
the pathways of scholarship through the 
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centuries. This plan will burn more mid- 
night oil, no doubt, but that kind of 
burning has also long been a standard 
prescription for academic excellence, and 
no modern vitamin, tranquilizer, or anti- 
biotic is likely soon to replace it. 

Perhaps our position can best be sum- 
marized by reference to a true incident of 
some years ago. It occurred during the 
first inundation, when the flood of quanti- 
ties of students threatened to drown our 
concern for quality. One professor who 
had been much disturbed by the increas- 
ing numbers and the decreasing quality of 
his students was interrupted in his lecture 
one day by the sudden appearance of a 
dog in the classroom doorway. The pro- 
fessor stopped and studied the dog. The 
dog stopped and studied the situation. 
Finally the professor exclaimed, “‘No, no, 
you may not come in! We simply have to 
draw the line somewhere!” 

Although this man chose to draw the 
line at the admissions gate, I think there 
are numerous other lines equally impor- 
tant to draw and to hold. I strongly favor 
an admissions door opened wide. I urge 
more and more attention to testing, coun- 
seling, and guidance. I urge patience, 
special assistance, and a deep concern 
for the development of the individual. 
But I insist that scholarship standards are 
so vital to the well-being of an institution, 
to each and every student; and to the en- 
tire nation that we dare not let them 
deteriorate in our involvement with num- 
bers and our concern for salvaging mar- 
ginal talent. 





The Opportunity of the Independent Junior 
College for Educational Leadership 
(Summary) 


SISTER JEROME KEELER 


THE INDEPENDENT junior college can exert 
leadership in many ways. Under the fol- 
lowing headings some of its opportunities 
are pointed out and summarized. 

Adult Education Program. A junior 
college endeavors to serve the community 
in which it is located, making an honest 
effort to discover and answer the needs of 
the area. Dr. George Zook wrote in 1946: 
‘To me it seems almost inconceivable that 
any junior college, whether publicly or 
privately controlled, can live in the throb- 
bing life of our larger cities and larger 
towns without feeling a responsibility for 
educational leadership in the community 
and for the development of such part-time 
and evening instruction in all manner of 
subjects for which the people in a com- 
njunity yearn consciously or unconsciously. 
The education of the oldsters is no less the 
obligation of organized schools and col- 
leges than the education of the young- 
sters.”” 

If, in addition to the regular two-year 
college program for young people just out 
of high school, the college offers evening 
courses, credit and non-credit, for adults, 
it will attract hundreds of older people to 
the campus for continuing education. A 
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private college is perhaps more free to use 
its facilities, faculty, and other resources 
in such a program than is a public college. 

Excellence. It is imperative to strive for 
excellence in both the day and evening 
program, to make it clear to students, 
parents, and the public that this is higher 
education in every sense of the word. 
There can be little leadership in an insti- 
tution that is content with being mediocre, 
whose administration lacks vision and a 
recognition of the constant need to im- 
prove. 

Faculty. The greatness of any college 
derives from the quality of its teachers 
more than any other single source. In a 
two-year college where teaching in com- 
parison to research is the main interest, 
we need and often find instructors well 
versed in their fields, with a broad back- 
ground of general knowledge, and a deep 
abiding interest in their students. Such 
teachers will help create an atmosphere of 
true culture, and inspire students to emu- 
late their own zeal for learning. 

Tone. The tone of a college is impor- 
tant. Newman, in his Idea of a University, 
says that one of the greatest advantages 
of studying at Oxford was derived from a 
multitude of young men coming together 
and conversing with one another. One can 
judge the entire institution rather accu- 
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rately by the topics of these conversations 
and their level. 

Gifted Students. Gifted students, among 
whom some of the leaders of the next 
decades are probably included, can be 
encouraged to work to their capacity. 
Every junior college that has a program, 
formal or informal, for its superior stu- 
dents, by teaching, guiding, urging, and 
inspiring these young people to strive to 
attain their potential greatness, is exer- 
cising a leadership that will be evident in 
the next generation. 

Motwwation. One of the problems that 
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college teachers frequently face is how to 
motivate students. Too often boys and 
girls enter college seemingly with no defi- 
nite goal, and they drift through the two 
years half-heartedly without any great 
interest in their studies. If a college can 
succeed in motivating them to greater 
earnestness and zeal in seeking truth and 
pursuing it, to putting more effort and 
energy into their education and conse- 
quently getting more out of it intellec- 
tually and spiritually, that institution 1s 
exercising a special! kind of leadership, for 
which many others will want the recipe. 





The Opportunity of the Independent Junior 
College for Educational Leadership 


BRUCE E. WHITAKER 


INTRODUCTION 


I speAK from the point of view of one 
who, by choice, lives and works as presi- 
dent of a church-related college. 

These remarks are out of my conviction 
and experience. I hope they will contrib- 
ute, at least indirectly, to the purposes 
which the planners of this part of our 
program had in mind. 


IT CAN BE A COLLEGE 

Basic to the opportunity of the inde- 
pendent junior college for educational 
leadership is that it be a college. It is 
neither a high school nor a technical insti- 
tute. It need not, indeed, it must not, 
apologize. On the two-year college level, 
it represents uncompromising adherence 
to quality, and students are required to 
work at the college level. 

The image which it presents of itself 
and projects out into its community is un- 
mistakably that of a college. It is not 
“junior” or secondary to any other insti- 
tution as regards the quality of its offerings 
and service to a student during the fresh- 
man and sophomore years. 

With respect to this necessary projection 
of its image as that of a quality college, 
it must be convinced that the nature and 
quality of its service will be judged 
only by its service today. Many church- 
related and private junior colleges have 
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long years of history to their credit. The 
effective junior college of which we speak, 
however, cannot contribute a vital, con- 
structive service to higher education 
merely by proclaiming its historic virtue. 

The private, independent college is 
usually small and most of its students live, 
study, work, and play together as one 
family. As the late Dr. Jesse Parker Bogue 
pointed out, under these conditions the 
responsibility for and the opportunity 
with students are greater than they can be 
under any other circumstances. Beyond 
academic excellence in this type of college, 
there is an opportunity, not enjoyed by 
all types of colleges, to play an intensive 
role in guidance, in social development 
and attitudes, in cultural relationships and 
graces, in religious education, and in 
character education and values. It can 
provide high quality education on every 
level. 

Basic to the opportunity of the inde- 
pendent junior college for educational 
leadership is that it be a college—in both 
curriculum, philosophy and service. 


IT CAN BE A COLLEGE OF LIBERAL ARTS 


As already indicated, the type of edu- 
cational institution which I represent and 
espouse is neither a technical nor a voca- 
tional school. Rather, it is a college, more 
particularly a college of liberal arts. 

I agree with the statement of Professor 
Theodore Greene of Yale University: 
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‘We have come to realize . . . that there 
is no basic conflict between vocational 
training and liberal education. The only 
difficulty is lack of time to do full justice 
to both. Men have been specialists to some 
extent in every society; yet each of us 
must also engage in the art of living as 
parent, as friend, as citizen, and as a 
human being who wishes not only to exist 
but to live the good and happy life as 
completely as possible. If liberal educa- 
tion can help us to master this difficult 
art of living we need all the liberal edu- 
cation we can get in school and college. 
It is only a narrow and short-sighted vo- 
cationalism which stresses means without 
ends—facts and techniques without re- 
gard to human values and goals. And it 
is only a bogus liberal education of the 
ivory tower type which divorces thought 
and appreciation from decision and ac- 
tion, and therefore looks with contempt 
upon the specialized activities which de- 
cisions and actions necessitate.” 

Perhaps one of the strengths of Ameri- 
can higher education is found in its di- 
verse objectives, slanted simultaneously 
toward both the vocational and the liberal 
arts. Still, at the same time, the liberal 
arts must receive more than lip service. 

Students must learn the culture, the 
thought, the values of the ages, if they are 
to become useful citizens whose judgment 
and sense of values are significant in the 
nation and the world. Basically, our job 
is one of building attitudes and making 
available resources which last for a life- 
time. Education, according to Brand 
Blanchard in his Philosophy of American 
Education, “is not a package which can 
be delivered, complete in two years, prior 
to specializing in a major, nor even in 
four years. It is a life long process which 
can only be begun, but not completed, in 
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.. It is a certain body of knowl- 
edge. Its best teachers are specialists who 


college . 


are not narrow; but men distinguished 
alike for the breadth and depth of their 
scholarship; men who not only think con- 
tagiously about their specialties but who 


are at the same time conscious of ethics, 
philosophy, politics, and the fine arts.” 

I am convinced that the junior college 
must pursue, unapologetically and vigor- 
ously that kind of liberal education which 
will permit it to render a contribution 
which will stand the test of time. I speak 
now in terms of a full, generous, complete 
program of truth as it relates to all of life. 
Its purpose is to learn how to learn, to 
learn to want to learn continuously, to 
have an eagerness to put the best that is 
learned to the test of one’s activities as a 
citizen of the community, the nation, and 
the world. It is a commitment to the use 
of one’s learning in fruitful, creative, and 
noble ways. It is the eternal quest for 
truth with no fear of consequence. 

The role of the college, then, is to be 
both conservator and forwarder, in each 
individual, of the deeper, more rewarding, 
more meaningful activity of a happily re- 
leased mind and spirit. The job of the 
college is to have its students leave it with 
at least one capacity in common—to live 
zestfully in terms of the values they have 
come to cherish, translating them into af- 
fectionate and effective daily relation- 
ships. The opportunitey of the independ- 
ent junior college for educational leader- 
ship, in my opinion, is dependent upon its 
basic, if not exclusive, image as a college 
of liberal arts. 


IT CAN BE A DISTINCTIVE 
LIBERAL ARTS COLLEGE 


I would not be true to myself nor to 
my convictions, if I did not go one step 
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further and state that, for many of us in 
church-related colleges, there is a final, 
necessary, and meaningful component of 
quality higher education. This added 
emphasis is in the realm of religion. In a 
Christian college, the fundamentals of 
revealed religion must be carried into 
every classroom as the backdrop on which 
the picture of that subject’s facts are 
painted. Involved, basically, is a personal 
faith in Jesus Christ as the revelation of 
God, as well as the belief that the whole 
person must be devoted to Him and His 
way of life. An institution of this persua- 
sion will be thoroughly academic and de- 
mand unexcelled quality in the work 
of both faculty and students. More- 
over, it will create an atmosphere con- 
ducive to value-laden spiritual experience. 

Leonard Covello was very close to a 
fine concept of what we are trying to say 
in his book, The Heart Is the Teacher. He 
quoted John Shedd as saying: “In educa- 
tion there is no danger of forgetting that 
men have heads, but we must remember 
that they should have hearts and souls 
also.” And Woodrow Wilson was never 
more correct than when he called the 
Christian College “the lighthouse of 
civilization.” 

With ample and urgent stress on strong 
curricular offerings and excellence in 
classrooms and laboratories, we must take 
time and concern for a moral order, a 
value system. Our task is to fit each stu- 
dent with the bi-focals of faith so that 
when he leaves the halls of learning, he 
will exclaim with the small girl on a 
cruise with her father around Manhattan 
Island, “Daddy, I can look farther than 
I can see.” Our task is to underscore 


democracy as a form of society which 
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must foster moral excellence: if it is to 
survive. Our task is to go beyond that 
narrow and short-sighted vocationalism 
which stresses means without ends—facts 
and techniques without regard to human 
values and goals. Our task is to help de- 
velop the desire and ability to use what- 
ever talents the student may have as a 
gift from God. Our task is to show young 
life the difference between having both a 
style and a story, rather than a style with- 
out a story (H. G. Wells on one occasion 
received a manuscript from a budding 
young author who desired Mr. Well’s 
comment on the manuscript. He returned 
the work to the young author with these 
words, “You have a style without a 
story.” ) 

Our ultimate task is to foster such 
spiritual and intellectual development 
that there be no more sons or daughters 
of Hamlet. As you know, Hamlet’s tragedy 
was not that of a puny young man at war 
with God, nor even that of a man at war 
with society. Rather, it was that of a 
young man at war with himself in a world 
where there were no values worth the 
struggle. Always, there must be some 
things worth living for, and if need be, 
worth dying for as well. 


CONCLUSION 


The two-year, independent or church- 
related college can and will live as a vital 
phase of American higher education, and 
exert its opportunity for educational lead- 
ership, to the extent that it renders a 
service of distinctive character and influ- 
ence. At any given time or place its voice 


may be almost inaudible, but even in 


these crisis‘ years it will be heard! 





The Expanding Role of Institutional Research 
in American Junior Colleges 


W. HUGH STICKLER 


DURING the first two or three hundred 
years of higher education in America, col- 
leges and universities did very little in the 
way of studying their own operations and 
problems. In general, institutions were 
small and operations were relatively 
simple. As one university president—well 
known in junior college circles, inciden- 
tally—once put it to me, “In those days 
institutions of higher learning could fly 
by the seats of their pants.” 

But the days of simple operations in 
institutions of higher education are over. 
Enrollments are skyrocketing, costs are 
mounting by leaps and bounds, programs 
are expanding, junior colleges are seeking 
to understand and to identify more com- 
pletely with the communities in which 
they operate, curriculums are proliferat- 
ing, research is waxing, competent faculty 
members are in low supply and high de- 
mand, and operational problems have in- 
creased both in number and in complexity. 
New looks at objectives must be taken, 
new policies must be formulated, new 
plans must be developed, new admin- 
istrative procedures must be employed, 
and new evaluative techniques and de- 
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vices must be put into operation. I need 
not tell you people that operating an in- 
stitution of higher learning today is an 
infinitely complicated job. In order to 
operate effectively our junior colleges, 
senior colleges, and universities need all 
the help they can get. At least a part of 
this help is forthcoming through self 
studies in the form of institutional 
research. 

As discussed here, institutional research 
refers to research which is directed toward 
providing data useful or necessary in the 
making of intelligent administrative deci- 
sions and/or for the successful mainte- 
nance, operation, and/or improvement of 
a given institution of higher education. 
It includes the collection and analysis of 
data used in appraising the environment 
or “setting” in which the institution op- 
erates, in preparing the budget, in plan- 
ning new buildings, in assigning space in 
existing buildings, in determining faculty 
loads, in admitting students, in individual- 
izing instruction, in planning the educa- 
tional program, and the like. It is needed 
to facilitate efficient operation, but it is 
also needed to qualitative 
improvements. 

Institutional research may be’ either 


promote 


basic or applied. In practice it is usually 
applied; it deals primarily with the on- 
going operational problems of the institu- 
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tion. As A. J. Brumbaugh describes it, it 
is “research designed to improve institu- 
tions of higher learning.” 

The idea of institutional research is not 
new although the designation has not al- 
ways been thus. Here and there a dean, 
business manager, registrar, or other of- 
ficer has for years been making regular 
and/or occasional institutional studies. At 
the institutional level Stephens College— 
a junior college, please note—has had an 
organized institutional research service for 
forty years. The University of Minnesota 
and the University of Illinois, among 
others, have operated organized self-study 
programs for several decades. As a na- 
tional movement, however, institutional 
research has developed rapidly only since 
the end of World War II and especially 
during the past decade. Only within the 
past few years has the term “institutional 
research” gained consistent and wide cur- 
rency. 

There are numerous evidences of grow- 
ing interest in institutional research 
among the junior colleges, senior colleges, 
and universities of this country. The liter- 
ature in the field is expanding rapidly. I 
shall discuss this further in a moment. 
During each of the past several years, in- 
stitutional research groups have met in 
Chicago at the time of the National Con- 
ference on Higher Education, sponsored 
annually by the Association for Higher 
Education. At each of these meetings at- 
tendance has far exceeded expectations. 
Incidentally, this year we are holding two 
such meetings. Tomorrow and the next 


1A. J. Brumbaugh, Research Designed to 
Improve Institutions of Higher Learning 
(Washington, D.C.: American Council on Edu- 
cation, 1960). 
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day some thirty of us are meeting in Chi- 
cago to discuss depth studies in selected 
institutional research areas. On Monday 
evening of next week a more popularized 
institutional research program is planned 
for anyone who cares to attend. Enthusi- 
astically received have been the services of 
the Office of Statistical Information and 
Research of the American Council on 
Education and the Clearinghouse of 
Studies on Higher Education of the U. S. 
Office of Education. Both the 1959 Insti- 
tute on Institutional Research sponsored 
jointly by the Western Interstate Commis- 
sion for Higher Education and Stanford 
University and the 1960 Institute on In- 
stitutional Research sponsored jointly by 
the Southern Regional Education Board, 
the Florida Agricultural and Mechanical 
University, and the Florida State Univer- 
sity enrolled more than twice the number 
of persons originally anticipated. Numer- 
ous institutional research agencies have 
been established in recent years and many 
others are on the drawing boards. Scarcely 
a fortnight goes by without my receiving 
an inquiry concerning personnel for a new 
institutional research agency. Through 
institutional research an increasing num- 
ber of institutions of higher learning are 
finding ways and means of identifying and 
analyzing some of their problems—of 
knowing themselves hetter—in order that 
they may improve their programs and op- 
erations and plan intelligently for the fu- 
ture. 

Let me mention briefly several publica- 
tions in the field of institutional research 
which have come off the press in the last 
couple of years. 

In March, 1959, the Western Interstate 
Commission for Higher Education re- 
leased a little book written by Hall T. 
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Sprague under the title, Institutional Re- 
search in the West. This is the report of a 
survey of institutional self-studies in west- 
ern colleges and universities. 

The U. S. Office of Education has set 
up a Clearing House of Studies on Higher 
Education. To date this agency has re- 
leased three major types of publications: 
(1) several issues of the Reporter, (2) 
several issues of Special Reports, and (3) 
several booklets in a series entitled New 
Dimensions in Higher Education. These 
documents list, summarize, and interpret 


completed institutional research (pub- 


lished and unpublished) and other re- 
search (e.g., major and comprehensive 
self-studies) on institutions of higher edu- 
cation throughout the nation. All of these 
publications have appeared within the 
past two years. 

In July, 1959, the Southern Regional 
Education Board released a publication 
by one of its fellows, Rollin E. Godfrey, 
entitled, The Role of the Registrar in In- 
stitutional Research. He found the role 
of this officer to be considerable. Unfor- 
tunately no one has done a simular study 
of the role of administrative deans, busi- 
ness managers, and the like. 

Two publications appeared in Septem- 
ber, 1959. Robert S. Donaldson is the au- 
thor of Fortifying Higher Education: A 
Story of Self Studies. This document sum- 
marizes a number of comprehensive in- 
stitutional self-studies done by liberal arts 
colleges under grants from the Fund for 
the Advancement of Education. 

Some of you may be familiar with the 
report of a study I made for the Joint Of- 
fice of Institutional Research. It is en- 
titled Institutional Research Concerning 
Land-Grant Colleges and State Univer- 
sities. In it I have tried to show the types 
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of institutional self-studies being made by 
these great public institutions. ‘This report, 
too, was completed in September, 1959. 

I am sure most of you have seen A. J. 
Brumbaugh’s publication for the Amer- 
ican Council on Education entitled, Re- 
search Designed to Improve Institutions 
of Higher Learning since at least one 
copy was sent to each member institution 
in the Council. This book had its origin 
in the discussions of a dozen or a score of 
institutional researchers in Chicago in 
March, 1959. Then Dr. Brumbaugh was 
asked to write the book which appeared 
in April or May of 1960. In this book 
Dr. Brumbaugh uses the phrase insti- 
tutional research in every chapter head- 
ing but not in the title. He and the pub- 
lisher felt, quite rightly, that many of the 
persons whom the publication was de- 
signed to reach, such as junior college, 
senior college. and university presidents 
and other major administrative officers, 
would be more likely to read it if it had a 
more immediately descriptive title. 

The most recent book on the subject of 
institutional research is entitled College 
Self Study. It has been off the press only 
since the late summer of 1960. This book, 
which was edited by Richard G. Axt and 
Hall T. 


Western Interstate Commission on Higher 


Sprague and published by the 
I 


Education, is comprised of the lectures 
civen at the Institute on Institutional Re- 
search at Stanford University in the sum- 
mer of 1959. 

Perhaps I ought to say a word also 
about the work and publications of the 
Office of Statistical Information and Re- 
search of the American Council on Edu- 
cation. Under the direction of Elmer D. 
West this office issues from time to time a 
series of “Reports on Current Institutional 
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Research.” At the time of this writing 
some 15-20 issues have been released. 
OSIR has also released more than 40 1s- 
sues in a series called “Reports on Ques- 
tionnaires.” Finally, this office makes 
available to its constituents an up-to-date, 
loose-leaf Fact Book on Higher Education, 
one of the finest publications of its kind 
that I have yet seen. All of these OSIR 
publications perform a valuable service in 
keeping institutional research workers 
abreast of current developments in the 
held. 

The volume of institutional research 
undertaken by a given institution varies 
from none to very substantial amounts. 
The character of the research runs the en- 
tire gamut of*’educational problems. ‘The 
Office of Institutional Research and Serv- 
ice at the Florida State University pro- 
vides—as time and resources permit— 
services to the president’s office, the board 
of control, the office of the dean of the 
faculties, the Council of Academic Deans, 
the faculty, 
agencies, the public schools of the state, 


graduate students, state 
and other institutions of higher education. 
In this institution studies made over the 


years fall into such categories as (a) ad- 


ministrative problems and _ procedures, 
(b) budget and factors related to budgets, 


(c) class size analyses, (d) operational 
costs and factors related to costs, (e) cur- 
riculum, (f) degrees awarded, (g) enroll- 
ment analyses and projections, (h) grad- 
ing practices, (i) instructional staff, (j) 
faculty salaries, (k) space inventories and 
space student ability 
studies, (m) student characteristics and 
backgrounds, (n) student costs, (0) stu- 
dent progress, (p) faculty loads, (q) time 
utilization, (r) studies of transfer students, 


and (s) 


utilization, (1) 


“miscellaneous studies’”—.e., 
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studies which do not seem to fall into any 
of these categories. It may be added, too, 
that the institutional research agency in 
this institution always has a long backlog 
of work waiting to be done. The Florida 
State University may or may not be rep- 
resentative. Reference is made to it here to 
illustrate that the variety of problems fall- 
ing within the scope of institutional re- 
search is almost endless. It is, of course, en- 
tirely appropriate and desirable that each 
institution should determine and attack its 
own problems to serve its own purposes. 

It seems to me that if I were a junior 
college administrator I would want espe- 
cially to have at hand as “working tools” 
the results of far-reaching institutional 
research. Not only would I want research 
findings in most or all of the areas listed 
above; I would also want to learn much 
of my community, to know local training 
and job opportunities, to find avenues for 
legitimate educational services for adults, 
to understand the origins and backgrounds 
of our students, to develop meaningful 
programs in general education, to follow 
the progress of our students, to know what 
happens to our students—particularly 
those who transfer to senior institutions— 
after they leave our junior college. It 
seems to me I could easily think of a 
thousand and one things I would want to 
have done in the area of institutional re- 
search. I do believe that without half try- 
ing I could keep an institutional research 
agency in my junior college busy for a 
hundred years! 

It is important that we not get the idea 
that institutional research is desirable only 
in senior institutions and especially in big 
universities. I am trying to say that insti- 
tutional research findings are fully as ef- 
fective in junior colleges as in senior insti- 
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tutions and that size has little or nothing 
to do with it. When I left Stephens Col- 
lege in the late 1940’s I was informed by 
the late W. W. Charters, director of the 
research service, that somewhere between 
800 and 1,000 pieces of institutional re- 
search had been completed at that time. 
Stephens College simply would not be 
what it is today without its institutional 
research program. 

Institutional research reports run the 
full gamut of sophistication. Some are so 
informal that they are reported orally, 
usually to the president or some other 
administrative officer. The ultimate in 
simplicity of reporting probably came 
from a director of institutional research 
in a state university who said, “I worked 
on the problem for three months and 
the answer was ‘NO!’ It was as simple 
as that.” 
published an institutional research report, 


Some institutions have never 
nor do they intend to do so. Rather they 
think of institutional research as being for 
their particular college or university and 
not for public consumption. 

The 


agency, however, uses a variety of forms 


typical institutional research 
of reporting. In some cases the report is 
informal, possibly even made orally. In 
other cases the report is simple—a table, a 
graph, a chart, a page or two of informa- 
tion. Most often, the report is made in 
typed or duplicated-copy form and dis- 
tributed to those people within the insti- 
tution to whom the new information is 
likely to prove most useful. In still other 
cases—usually few in number—the find- 
ings prove to be of such value that they 
merit sharing with the profession. These 
reports are then published—in full or in 
summary form. The publication outlet 
may be a book, a monograph, a “house 
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organ” type of publication, or an article 
in a professional journal. 

In any event, publication is not the im- 
portant thing. Rather, publication is fre- 
quently incidental. Of the 800-1,000 
studies completed at Stephens College by 
the late 1940’s I do not suppose that more 
than 25—at most 50—were ever pub- 
lished. They were not designed with the 
end goal of publication in mind. They 
were, rather, (in Brumbaugh’s terms) “‘re- 
search designed to improve an institution 
of higher learning.” The late W. W. Char- 
ters described this kind of research as 
‘educational engineering’’—research de- 
signed to be plowed right back into the 
educational program in order to improve 
the overall operation of the college. 
“Educational engineering’—I have al- 
ways liked that term! 

Two studies, one by Hall T. Sprague* 
and the other by W. Hugh Stickler® re- 
veal that, organizationally, different edu- 
cational institutions provide for institu- 
tional research in different ways. Some 
schools do little or no institutional re- 
search and therefore have no formal or- 
ganization concerned with it. Institutional 
research in most institutions is still de- 
centralized. In these institutions officers 
(e.g., vice president, provost, administra- 
tive assistant, dean, business manager, in- 
ternal auditor, registrar, and others) , fac- 
ulty and staff members, and/or commit- 
tees participate in the self-study process. 
In a substantial and increasing number of 


2 Hall T. Sprague, Institutional Research in 
the West (Boulder, Colorado: Western Inter- 
state Commission for Higher Education, 1959). 

3 W. Hugh Stickler, Institutional Research 
Concerning Land-Grant Institutions and State 
Universities (Tallahassee, Florida: Florida 
State University, 1959). 
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colleges and universities, however, institu- 
tional research is performed, coordinated, 
and/or reviewed by institutional research 
agencies. In these instances each agency 
has a director (full-time or part-time) and 
a staff (usually small—1.e., consisting of 
one to five or six persons in addition to the 
executive officer). Not infrequenty insti- 
tutional research agencies are assisted by 
institution-wide advisory committees. In 
general, these advisory committees serve 
highly useful functions in the overall op- 
erations of institutional research pro- 
grams, 

Without doubt, the current trend na- 
tionally is toward the centralization of in- 
stitutional research functions. The advan- 
tages of such an organizational arrange- 
ment are substantial. It is the observation 
of this writer that those institutions which 
have identifiable and on-going institu- 
tional research agencies are turning out 
more and better institutional research in- 
formation, both that which is “routine” 
and that which is particular, both that 
which is repetitive in nature and that 
which is discrete. 

No doubt you are interested in the ques- 
tion: “How much does it cost to operate 
an institutional research agency?” The an- 
swer is, “Not much!” I know one state 
university which takes some pride in the 
fact that it has no budget for institutional 
research. The director is paid, I believe, 
by the Department of Psychology—pos- 
sibly in part by the Office of the President 
—and the rest of the money is forthcom- 
ing from the departments and campus 
agencies for whom services are performed. 
I cannot believe this is the best way to 
do it, but the scheme seems to work ef- 
fectively in this particular institution. 
Preferably a modest sum will be set aside 
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specifically for the purposes of institu- 
tional research. It is difficult to estimate 
the annual cost for an institutional re- 
search program in a junior college. It 
will, of course, depend upon the size of 
the institution, the amount of research 
planned, and the degree of research 
sophistication expected. I should think, 
however, that a lot of good could be 
done in the average junior college with 
an annual budget of $8,000 to $25,000 
and at that price I am of the opinion 
that the deal is a real bargain! In fact, 

I think an institutional research effort of 

this magnitude will pay for itself many 

times over through improved institutional 
operations. 

In developing a program of institutional 
research a junior coll¢ge, senior college, or 
university will do well to keep in mind sev- 
eral guiding principles. Among the more 
important of these principles are the fol- 
lowing (and I list six of them) : 

a. Institutional research must be planned. If 
this is “research designed to improve insti- 
tutions of higher learning,” then. crucial 
issues must be identified, priorities must be 
assigned, and research projects must be de- 
sigened and conducted. All of these functions 
require careful planning. 

. Responsibility for the direction, coordina- 
tion, and review of institutional research 
should be centralized. Brumbaugh notes 
that “the lack of central coordination is 
likely to result in wasteful duplication or 
costly oversight of needed studies.”* Only 
in a recognized institutional research agency 
can a unified and comprehensive program 
of institutional research be developed and 
made to function effectively. 

. The executive officer of the institutional re- 
search agency should report to a major in- 
stitutional officer, preferably the president. 
Many of the research projects will deal with 


* Brumbaugh, op. cit., p. 34. 
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major administrative problems and all or 
nearly all will have institution-wide signifi- 
cance. Some will be confidential in nature. 
High administrative placement will give 
the institutional research agency the status 
it must have in order to gain access to the 
multifarious raw data it will need in pur- 
suing its research program. 

.An institution-wide advisory committee 
Should assist the institutional research 
agency in carrying out its responsibilities. 
Such a committee can be helpful in identi- 
fying and screening problems, designing re- 
search projects, assigning priorities, and in- 
terpreting the work of the institutional re- 
search agency to the rest of the college or 
university and its constituency. 

». Provision should be made for wide partici- 
pation by faculty members and admini- 
strative offices in planning and conducting 
institutional research projects. This prin- 
ciple should apply even though the major 
responsibility for institutional research is 
centralized. Institutional research offices 
are not agencies unto themselves. Wide- 

«spread staff participation in institutional re- 
search familiarizes the individual with the 
problems of the college or university and 
prepares him to deal realistically and ef- 
fectively with the research findings. May I 
Say in passing that most of the institutional 
research performed at Stephens College 
through the years has been done by the 
faculty working in cooperation with the 
research service. 

f. Institutional research must be adequately 
financed. Institutional research agencies are 
service agencies. Their effectiveness is to be 
judged in terms of the volume and quality 
of the services they provide. If they do their 


work well, adequate financial support is 
justified and should be forthcoming. What 
constitutes adequacy will, of course, be in- 
terpreted by each institution in terms of its 
own needs and its own program. 


Today higher education is more con- 
cerned with excellence than ever before— 
excellence in operations and excellence 
in programs. In order to develop and/or 
to maintain excellence, boards of control, 
administrators, and faculties must make 
important decisions concerning the insti- 
tutions of higher education for which they 
are responsible. In dealing with many op- 
erational and educational problems insti- 
tutional research can provide pertinent 
data upon which intelligent decisions can 
be made. 

Junior colleges, senior colleges, and uni- 
versities all over America are finding in- 
stitutional research agencies to be helpful 
—even indispensable—in — successfully 
maintaining and improving their oper- 
ations and educational programs. Because 
of their proven usefulness in institutions 
which already have them, there is every 
reason to believe that more and more 
American institutions of higher education 
will establish and/or expand institutional 
research programs in the years which lie 
immediately ahead. I am confident that 


many junior colleges represented here to- 


day will be among that number. 
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New York Institute of Technology Luis M. Morton, Jr. 
New York, New York Odessa College Vernon E. Woop 


J H. H ey, sees Mars Hill College 
OHNS : ARRINGTON ; , 
Division of Instructional Ione PeTersEN Mars Hill, North Carolina 
Services Pueblo College 
Los Angeles Board of Education Pueblo, Colorado 
Los Angeles, California 


American Association of Junior Colleges 


OFFICERS 
Henry W. Lirrierrerp, President Oscar H EDINOER, Jn., Vice-President 


Junior College of Connecticut Mt. San Antonio College 
Bridgeport, Connecticut Walnut, California 


Epmunp J. GLEazer, Jr., Executive Director R.1I. MeLann, Convention Secretary 
Washington, D. C. Austin Junior College 
: Austin, Minnesota 
C. C. Cotvert, Chairman 
Council om Research and Service 
University of Texas 
stin, Texas 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


Wiuiam P. Mitizr Cuaries L. HARMAN Haroip Bentiey 
Weber College pace, College Worcester Junior College 
Ogden, Ut Blucheld, Virginia Worcester, Massachusetts 


Marvin C. Knupson KENNETH FREEMAN Donatp E. Deyo 
Pueblo Junior College Christian College Montgomery Junior College 
Pueble, Colorado Columbia, Missouri Takoma Park, Teskend 


Ent J. Prst 
American River Junior College 
Sacramento, California 


COUNCIL ON RESEARCH AND SERVICE 


Bonnie E. Cone, Editorial Board Rosert Hanne ty, Instruction 
Charlotte College Phoenix, College 
Charlotte, North Carolina Phoenix, Arizona 


Freperic T. Gites, Administration Kennets G. Sxacos, Legislation 
Everett Junior College Chipola Junior College 
Everett, Washington Marianna, Florida 


Marvin K. Peterson, Curriculum ELEANOR Tupper, Student Personnel 
New Haven College Endicott Junior College 
New Haven, Connecticut Beverly, Massachusetts 





ee ee 
PSYCHOLOGY IN TEACHING READING 


by HENRY P. SMITH, University of 
Kansas, and EMERALD DECHANT, 


Fort Hays, Kansas State College 
May 1961 Text price: $6.75 


INTRODUCTION TO SOCIAL WELFARE 


Second Edition 


by WALTER A. FRIEDLANDER, Michi- 
gan State University 
1960 608pp. Text price: $7.50 


For approval copies, write: Box 903, Dept. JCJ 
Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey . 





GOLDEN AGES OF THE THEATER 


by KENNETH MACGOWAN and WILLIAM 
_ MELNITZ, both of University of 
California, Los Angeles 
1959 166 pp. List price: $1.95 
A SPECTRUM PAPERBACK 


FUNCTIONAL LESSONS IN SINGING 


by IVAN TRUSLER, University of 
Delaware, and WALTER EHRET, 
Scarsdale (N.Y.) High School 
1960 134 pp. Text Price: $3.95 
paperbound 
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